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INTRODUCING A NEW LEVEL OF ELEGANCE 
DESIGNED TO DRING NEW LEVELS OF SATISFACTION. 


A shoft of worm, glowing light bends gracefully 
across o thickly podded, textured roof. This is it 
Cordoba for 1977. Offered for the first time with D 
the distinctive new Crown roof. An elegant option fi 
for on olreody remorkobly sotisfying cor. n 

A cor that from inception has satisfied one's 
aesthetic sense with its purity of design and finely c 
crofted interiors Interiors offered even in fine fc 
Corinthian leather. A 

•Hat uvo»*obte in CoMorrao a 


A cor thot satisfies one s pragmatic sense by 
its surprising affordability and the ingenious Leon 
Burn Engine*..controlled by o small computer if 
fires with unconny precision to run smoothly and 
responsively. ^ 

1977 Cordobo. Few things in life _- 

achieve its rare combination of great CHRYSLER 

beauty and uncommon good sense.- 

And few things will satisfy so much.I_ 

A PRODUCT OF 

. •» CHRYSLER 

3 and certoin other oreos corporation 










NEW! 

R\LL MALL RED 


WTTH A FILTER 

...it's milder 


America's 
best-tasting 
cigarette... 
made to taste 
even milder 
with a filter. 




WHEREVER PARTICULAR 
PEOPLE CONGREGATE" 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


18 mg. “tar", 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 






















Before Sound Guard, the only way 
to prevent your records from wearing out 
was not to playthem. 





Magnified, you can see record vinyl wearing away 


With same magnification, record vinyl shows no wear. 

If you’ve played any 
record often enough, you’ve 
heard the inevitable occur. 

It wore out. 

While “pops!’ “hisses!’ 
and other surface noises 
began making their appear¬ 
ance on your favorite 
records, high frequency 
sounds—like violins and 
flutes—began disappearing. 


The villain behind this 
destruction is friction. (If a 
diamond cuts through steel, 
you can imagine what a 
diamond stylus does to vinyl 
records.) Fortunately, from 
outer space has come a solu¬ 
tion to record degradation. 
It’s called Sound Guard? 

A by-product of re¬ 
search into dry lubricants 
for aerospace applications, 
Sound Guard record pre¬ 
servative puts a micro- 
scopically-thin (less than 
0.000003") dry film on 
records to protect the 
grooves from damage. Yet, 
remarkably, it does not 
degrade fidelity. 

Independent tests 
show that Sound Guard pre¬ 
servative maintains full 
amplitude at all 
1 audible frequencies, 


time significantly retarding 
increases in surface noise 
and harmonic distortion?* 

In other words, when 
applied according to in¬ 
structions, a new record 
treated with Sound Guard 
preservative and played 
100 times sounds the same 
as one in “mint” condition 
played the first time! 

Sound Guard preserva¬ 
tive comes in a kit (complete 
with non-aerosol pump 
sprayer and velvet buffing 
pad). It is completely safe 
and effective for all "discs, 
from precious old 78’s 
to the newest LP’s including 
CD-4's. 

Recently introduced 
to audiophiles, Sound Guard 
preservative is now avail¬ 
able in audio and record 
outlets. 

**For complete test 
results write: Sound Guard, 
Box 5001, Muncie, 
Indiana 43702. 



Sound Guard keeps your good sounds sounding good. 

*Sound Guard is the trademark of Ball Corporation for its record preservative. © 1976 by Ball Corporation. 
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18 They Came to Play 

The ABA survivors in the NBA have shown 
they're fit, and Denver is giving everyone fits 

by Curry Kirkpatrick 

22 Choking on a Boilermaker 

Giddy with visions of a national title, Michigan 
couldn't knock back a strong Purdue team 

by Larry Keith 

24 Youth Was Swerved 

France swept the International, but the U.S.-bred 
winner had to survive a foul claim 

by William Leggett 

26 Shooting for the Super Bowl 

Rifle-armed Quarterback Bert Jones has 
Baltimore on target atop the AFC East 

by Robert F. Jones 



The Departments 


34 Down a Dark Hall at 185 mph 

Bone-weary and alone, Le Mans drivers hurtle 
through a night they fear will never end 

by Sam Posey 


13 Scorecard 
50 TV/Radio 
55 College Football 
64 Motor Sports 


70 Pro Football 
77 Soccer 

97 For the Record 

98 19th Hole 


44 Jim Dandy Gym 

San Rafael (Calif.) High offers 45 phys-ed 
courses, including rock-climbing and Frisbee 

by Jim Kaplan 
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Next Week 


80 On the Firing Line 

For $5.80 a day, tennis officials at Forest Hills 
get a lot of static from players and fans alike 

by George Plimpton 


A TEAM GROWS IN BROOKL YN, and while its budget 
wouldn't cover Woody Hayes' phone bill, the Kings- 
men are 7-1 already John Papanek reports from 
the student union, also known as the Jolly Bull Pub. 

TENNIS FLOURISHES IN TEXAS, especially in the 
cowtown of Mason, where rackets abut rifles in the gun 
racks of pickups. Giles Tippette relates how 23 courts 
serve 2,000 residents and games go on until 3 a m. 
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Our Seat Test. 



"It's like forty'leven kids jumping 
up and down on your seat all day long." 



Bouncing Betsy 


Ford Motor Company cars are 
the result of one tough test after 
another. Every new seat design gets 
tested by Bouncing Betsy. 

Betsy tests seat springs for 
Fords, Mercurys, and Lincolns ... 
every kind of car Ford Motor 
Company builds. 

Because you give car seats a 
lot of tough punishment, Betsy tests 
them tough: 100,000 times! 


In a day, Betsy puts more wear 
and tear on a car seat than you 
would in a year. 

Betsy is tough on a car seat. 
But tough testing makes for tough 
cars. So, at Ford Motor Company, 
we do a lot of it. 



It's simple. Ford wants 
to be your car company. 














One of the killers you’ll encounter in 
DANGEROUS SEA CREATURES 


The great white . . . most feared of 
the ocean's predators. He grows to a 
length of 30 feet, and to a weight of 
three tons. His teeth measure a full two 
Inches, and are replaced, when dam¬ 
aged, within 24 hours. His acute sense 
of smell can detect one ounce of fish 
blood in one million ounces of water. 
His nerve endings can pick up erratic 
vibrations — such as those of a swim 
mer in trouble — at a distance of 600 feet. 
The great white claimed the lives of thou¬ 
sands of shipwreck victims during World 
War II . . . yet most attacks take place in 
waist-deep water! You've heard the myths 
about the great white shark . . . now, read 
the stranger-than-fiction truth about the 
deadliest of all sharks in Dangerous Sea 
Creatures. It's your first volume in the WILD, 
WILD WORLD OF ANIMALS library, based 
on the popular TIME-LIFE television series 
The great white is only one of the terrify¬ 
ing inhabitants of the deep. In Dangerous 
Sea Creatures, yours for 10 day free trial, 
you'll discover: 

• an electric ray, capable of electrocuting its 
prey with a charge of up to 200 volts 


• the nurse shark, which can clamp its jaws 
so tightly on Its victim that the body can only 
be dislodged by killing the shark 

• a jellyfish that grows to a length of eight 
feet, with stinging trailers extending up to 
100 feet 

• the sea wasp, whose venom is so potent, 
it can paralyze the heart of a man within 30 
seconds after entering his bloodstream 

• the giant grouper, capable of swallowing 
a diver whole! 

• the barracuda, whose barely-detectable 
approach and razor-sharp teeth make him 
more feared than the shark in some parts 
of the world 

Embark on an action-photo tour of the 
treacherous undersea world. More than 150 
incredible full-color photographs (many of 
them taken by famed photographer Ron 
Taylor who has actually survived a white 
.shark attack) give you a close-up view of 
the ocean’s monsters second in drama only 
to actually confronting them. Send for 
Dangerous Sea Creatures for a 10 day free 
examination today — and begin a perilous 
journey to the ocean’s floor. 






Discover the action ■ photo 
excitement of 


Wild,Wild World 
of Animals ■ 


Based on the award-winning Time-Life television show,! 
the WILD, WILD WORLD OF ANIMALS library takes you 
on an astonishing photographic safari to the most action- 
packed places on earth. You'll roam jungles and plains 
in The Cats to watch cheetahs, leopards and lions hunt, 
fight and struggle for survival. You'll learn the astonish¬ 
ing secrets of man's closest kin when you enter the 
world of Monkeys and Apes. Future volumes in the series 
will introduce you to all of the animal kingdom's most 
fearsome and fascinating creatures. Each will feature 
150 brilliant, full-color action close-ups of animals in their 
natural habitats, as well os a thoroughly researched text 
that will reveal their habits as never before. To examine 
your first volume, Dangerous Sea Creatures, for 10 days 
free, mail the attached postage-paid card today! 


Dangerous Sea Creatures, your introduc 
tory volume in the WILD, WILD WORLD 
OF ANIMALS, will bring you face-to-face 
with: Sharks • Rays • Skates • Sawfish 
-• Octopuses • Squids • Electric Eels • 
Sea Snakes • Sea Monsters • Poisonous 
and Venomous Fish 


Each volume in the series will include: 

• Over 20.000 words of text 

• 128 pages, beautifully hardbound in large 
9Vi by 10% inch format 

• More than 150 full-color photographs 

• Extensive anthology 
of animal writing 


Mail card today! 

or write Time-Life Books 
. Time & Life Bldg 

{ Chicago. III. 60611 


. and bites a young 
gray shark in preparation 
for devouring it. 


WdjWitd Workt of Animats 


mother Land G 


.Dangerous 







ART TALK 


by CHARLIE MEYERS 


A $35,000 SHOOTING IRON IS AMONG THE 
GUNS FINDING A HOME ON THE RANGE 

Many of the visitors this time of year are hunt¬ 
ers who stop by on their way in and out of 
the hills, deer rifles locked away in their pick¬ 
up trucks. The Buffalo Bill Historical Center 
is attraction enough in Cody. Wyo.. but now¬ 
adays tourists also head for the Winchester 
Gun Museum, which has recently joined the 
complex. It has one of the largest collections 
of firearms in the world. More than 1.100 
pieces ure currently on displuy and an ad 
ditional 3.900 will be exhibited upon con¬ 
struction of a new wing. 

The center's collections, valued at SI5 mil¬ 
lion to $20 million, are housed in a splendid 
100.000-square-foot structure of native stone 
and glass. An edifice like this, rising out of 
the sagebrush of northwestern Wyoming in a 
town with a population of only 7.500. seems 
implausible, but on reflection it makes sense. 
Cody is just the spot to show off old carbines 
and six-shooters and such repeaters as a gold- 
plated 1866 Winchester .44 worth some $35.- 
000. The buffalo no longer roam as they did 
before Colonel William F. Cody founded the 
town in 1895. but Cody remains the home of 
real cowboys and a whole lot of coyotes. The 
West here is neither old nor young, rather it 
drifts nicely through a comfortable middle 
age. 

There also is a decided tourist tint to the 
place. Cody is located on the main highway 
to the east entrance of Yellowstone National 
Park. 52 miles away. Last summer almost 
500.000 people passed through the town on 
their way to the park, and more than half 
that number visited the Buffalo Bill center, 
which was founded in a log cabin in 1927. 10 
years after Cody died. 

Funds from the C. V. Whitney Trust were 
used to construct a separate Whitney Gallery 
in 1959. and an addition that more than tri¬ 
pled its size was completed a decade later. 
This expansion provided a new home for the 
Buffalo Bill collection and also permitted the 
creation of the Plains Indian Museum. 

Perhaps no other place so successfully cap¬ 
tures the spirit of the Old West. Bronze stat¬ 
ues of bison and grizzlies charge across the 
spacious halls, great stallions paw the air and 
paintings depicting epic struggles and past 
bounties of the West fairly leap from their 
frames. The Whitney Gallery features the 
work of such explorer-painters as Albert Bier- 
stadt and Thomas Moran and. most prom¬ 
inently. the poignant paintings and bronzes 
of those inimitable artists of cowboy life. 
Charles Russell and Frederic Remington. 


Permeating the display is the spirit of leg¬ 
endary Western figures: Cody. General Cus¬ 
ter. Sitting Bull. Chief Joseph of the Nez 
Perce. All spring to life through their mem¬ 
orabilia. Now. with the addition of the weap¬ 
ons that played such a significant role in the 
Western drama, the story is more complete. 

The firearms collection was begun in New 
Haven. Conn, in the 1860s—even before Ol¬ 
iver Winchester began to manufacture the 
guns that bear his name. Originally compiled 
for reference and research on what compet¬ 
ing gunmakers were up to. the fine collection 
emphasized guns manufactured in America 
during the 19th and 20th centuries. In 1950 
Winchester purchased the Edwin Pugslcy col¬ 
lection of more than 2.200 guns from through 
out the world. The museum now exhibits pro¬ 
jectile arms and firearms of all types including 
a number of rarities. 

Among these are a bronze trigger mech¬ 
anism for a Chinese crossbow from the Han 
Dynasty (202 B.C.-22I A.D.): a four-barreled 
European repeating handgun, circa 1450; a 
breech-loading flintlock made in 1683 and 11 
of the 12 revolvers that Winchester made. 
Even among such rare pieces, the star of the 
show is the Model 1873. the revolutionary 
lever-action center-fire rifle that assured Win¬ 
chester's role in firearms history. Not inci¬ 
dentally. this frontier favorite was the rifle 
Cody used for sharpshooting feats in his Wild 
West Show. 

Cody himself might enjoy browsing in the 
gallery that contains an impressive Civil War 
collection. The war years marked the tran¬ 
sition in military rifles from muzzle to breech 
loading, single shot to repeating and loose 
powder and ball or paper cartridges to metal 
cartridges. A gun that might even delight a 
housewife is the Sharps carbine with a coffee 
grinder built into the stock. Invented by an 
employee of the St. Louis Arsenal in about 
1863. the gun was made for issue, one to a 
company, so that the troops could have fresh 
coffee. 

Among a myriad of oddities is a gun trig¬ 
gered by trip wire, the better to blast wa¬ 
termelon thieves. Another is a combination 
pistol, knife and corkscrew. The oddest of all 
is a combination pistol, knife, tweezers, fin¬ 
gernail file and toothpick. 

Long before it began casting about to re¬ 
place its constricted museum quarters in Con¬ 
necticut. Winchester had been involved in 
Cody. Beginning in 1968. royalties from the 
sale of a limited-edition Winchester Buffalo 
Bill commemorative rifle were largely respon¬ 
sible for financing the new building. In time, 
it became increasingly apparent that “the gun 
that won the West" belonged in the West. 
Certainly a place of honor there among the 
ghosts of Bill Cody and Sitting Bull seems 
more appropriate than New Haven, end 
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WE'RE LOOKING FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LOVE TO DRIVE. 


We realize that, for some of you, driving an automobile is about as 
exhilarating as riding an escalator. That’s sad. 

Because with the right kind of car in your hands, the act of driving can be 
one of the truly pleasant things you do each day. 

Which brings us to Camaro. In fact it brings lots of us to Camaro. 

People who love to drive love Camaro because it’s definitely a 
driver’s car. It sits low and stands wide and moves like it really means it. 
Camaro is quick, quiet, tight and tough. All of which translates to a very 
special “feel”. The spirit of Camaro. The lift the car can give you, even 
just driving to work. 

If you love to drive, or would like to, take a turn in a 
’77 Camaro one day real soon. 

Your Chevy dealer has one all gassed up and 
ready to go. —, a l i a 

Driving gloves are optional. f A kA A D 
















SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


SITUATION NORMAL 

Here we go again: Tennis is at war with it¬ 
self again. The Grand Prix circuit, with 
Colgate-Palmolive as its new angel, is go¬ 
ing head to head against Lamar Hunt’s 
World Championship of Tennis. Hunt 
has signed up such players as Jimmy Con¬ 
nors, Bjorn Borg. Ilie Nastase and Man¬ 
uel Orantes for extravagant sums of 
money. But Donald Dell, the former Da¬ 
vis Cup captain who is counsel for the As¬ 
sociation of Tennis Professionals and 
manager of many top U.S. stars, has 
pulled some of his aces—Arthur Ashe. 
Roscoe Tanner, Stan Smith, Bob Lutz— 
out of WCT. Dell is closely aligned with 
Jack Kramer of the Men's International 
Professional Tennis Council, which ad¬ 
ministers the Grand Prix. Kramer is also 
a longtime rival of Hunt. “It is war,” says 
Mike Davies, WCT executive director. 
Meanwhile, the best players of all per¬ 
suasions have increasingly taken to pick¬ 
ing up guaranteed big money in special 
all-star events. These exhibitions (usually 
with four players) skim the cream of the 
talent and threaten the existence of tour¬ 
naments. which are the base of the game. 
The tournament directors are talking 
revolt. 

Jimmy Connors revived this vaude¬ 
ville star-turn aspect of tennis with his 
TV-oriented “Heavyweight Champion¬ 
ship” matches from Las Vegas and said 
recently he would defend his “title" on 
CBS-TV against the winner of a Bjorn 
Borg-llie Nastase match. Connors was 
figuring Borg—his patsy—would win. 
But Nastase, the one player who can con¬ 
sistently beat Connors, came out on top. 
and now Jimmy is waffling. 

If the match does take place. Con¬ 
nors' former manager. Bill Riordan. will 
handle Nastase. Riordan is in the pro¬ 
cess of suing Jimmy. Nastase. once Con¬ 
nors’ closest big-name tennis friend, is 
also mad at his old buddy. Russia has 
been suspended from Davis Cup com¬ 
petition for refusing to play Chile. In Italy 
there is mounting political pressure to 
keep that country from playing Chile in 


the Cup finals. In the U.S.. Renee Rich¬ 
ards is talking about suing the Women’s 
Tennis Association. 

It’s nice to have everything back to 
normal in the sport. 

CAUGHT IN THE DRAFT 

Baseball held another of its expansion 
drafts last week (the others were in 1960. 
1961 and 1968) and, as always, pickings 
were slim. Seattle and Toronto, the new 
American League clubs, were not per¬ 
mitted to bid in the free-agcnt draft held 
the day before and, in selecting from the 
existing rosters of the 12 established AL 
clubs, had to contend with arcane restric¬ 
tions fully understood only by baseball 
executives—and not by all of them. For 
instance, each of the old clubs could 
“protect" 15 players; after an unprotect¬ 
ed player was chosen, a team could add 
three more to the protected list—and so 
on. And. as though to rub the newcom¬ 
ers' noses in the dirt, when the older clubs 
heard through the grapevine that Seattle 
and Toronto were going to emphasize 
youth in their selections, they protected 
as many young prospects as they could 
and left veterans somewhat long in the 
tooth out in the open. 

Under such circumstances, it is to the 
credit of the new clubs that they pretty 
much resisted the temptation to go for su¬ 
perannuated players, particularly since 
history shows it is an ineffective prac¬ 
tice. The newborn 1962 New York Mels 
splurged on veterans and took seven 
years to recover. The class-of-1969 Mon¬ 
treal Expos and Milwaukee Brewers (nc 
Seattle Pilots) still haven't recovered. The 
1961 California Angels showed good ear¬ 
ly foot but then sagged, and the Angels 
have been rebuilding since. 

The best picks by any of the eight pre¬ 
vious expansion clubs were those of the 
1969 Kansas City Royals, whose draft 
was conducted by Cedric Tallis, now a 
New York Yankee executive. “In the first 
few rounds you’ve got to go for youth." 
says Tallis. “Then you can fill in with a 
few veterans." The average age of the 60 


players tapped by Seattle and Toronto 
was 25. 

One of the few veterans picked—by 
Toronto—was 30-year-old Al Fitzmorris 
of Kansas City, a 15-game winner who 
was a Royal draftee back in 1968. The 
Blue Jays immediately turned around and 
traded Fitzmorris to the Cleveland In¬ 
dians for 25-year-old Alan Ashby, an ex¬ 
perienced young catcher. “Fitzmorris is 
a good pitcher." explained Toronto Gen¬ 
eral Manager Peter Bavasi. “but he has al¬ 
ways needed runs, and we wouldn’t be 
able to give him enough." 

A lot of the draftees were players To¬ 
ronto and Seattle fans have never heard 
of. We recommend patience and a long 
look ahead to 1984. Judging from his¬ 
tory. that’s about the lime the Blue Jays 
and the Mariners will meet in the Amer¬ 
ican League playoffs. 

MIXED BAG 

Hunting in Utah has a tendency to be a 
little out of the ordinary. For instance. 
Barry Saunders of Salt Lake City says 
you don’t have to be a marksman to be a 
successful duck hunter. “All you need is 



a good dog." he says. To prove his point. 
Saunders took his J 8-month-old Labra¬ 
dor retriever. Charcoal, with him on 
opening day of the hunting season and 
got his limit of seven ducks without fir¬ 
ing a shot. In fact, even though he is an 
avid hunter. Saunders didn’t take a gun 
along, saying he wanted to see if Char¬ 
coal could do it all alone. 

“I got the idea last year." he says. 
"With all the shooting on opening day. 
a lot of ducks get hit but are never re¬ 
covered. Charcoal began bringing back 

continued 
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In1969, the IBM magnetic card 
gave you the most 
complete Ward Processing 
system available. 



The IBM Mag Card 
Selectric Typewriter 

This machine ushered in a 
new era in typing productivity 
and became the basis of 
many Word Processing 
systems 


In 1976, the IBM magnetic card 
still gives you the most 
complete Word Processing 
system available. 





The IBM Mag Card 
Selectric’ Typewriter 

With it, the typist is set free 
from the drudgery of retyping 
an entire page to correct 
errors or changes By retyp¬ 
ing only the corrections, the 
good strokes are saved Text 
is typed at draft speeds, 
revised, then replayed error- 
free automatically And a 
page of typing can be saved 
8h a magnetic card for later 
playout or revision 


The IBM Mag Card/A 
Typewriter 

The addition of memory and 
logic greatly strengthened 
the revision capability of the 
magnetic typewriter The IBM 
Mag Card/A Typewriter fulfills 
a broad range of require¬ 
ments where revisions are of 
moderate extent and com¬ 
plexity. and provides a sound 
ratio between fevef cf func¬ 
tion and cost 


The IBM Mag Card II 
Selectric - Typewriter 

The expanded memory and 
logic of the IBM Mag Card il 
Selectric Typewriter further 
strengthen the revision ca¬ 
pability of the magnetic type¬ 
writer, It makes many 
respacing and reformatting 
decisions without attention 
from the operator These 
functions are performed 
electronically in seconds, and 
printed out automatically in 
corrected form. 


The IBM Mag Card 
Executive' Typewriter 

For executives who demand 
the utmost distinction in the 
letters they sign, the IBM Mag 
Card Executive Typewriter 
combines the productivity of 
magnetic typing with the 
image, quality, and elegance 
of proportional spacing 



The IBM 46/40 
Document Printer 

Another IBM breakthrough It 
provides typewritten quality at 
speeds no typewriter can 
touch - at up to 92 charac¬ 
ters per second It employs 
sophisticated ink-jet technol¬ 
ogy Type-font changes, spac¬ 
ing changes, and margin 
changes are automatic 
Communications capability is 
available 



IBM Word Processor/32 

or personnel records It can 


A Word Processing program 
used with an enhanced IBM 
System 32 A desk size com¬ 
puter designed for easy 
operation And. with it. mag 
netic card technology pro¬ 
vides administrative support 
to management With up to 
13 8 million character 
storage, it can store and 
update constantly changing 
information like mailing lists 


format and reformat a letter 
or a multi-page document 
simply and speedily Or 
assemble a document from 
previously stored material 
automatically It can print 
unattended, at 80 lines per 
minute And it is also avail 
able for a broad spectrum of 
data processing applications, 
such as billing accounts 


receivable, payroll, etc With 
IBM Word Processor/32 
Word Processing tech no I 
ogy has grown to include 
the entire office in its benefits 


IBM 

Word Processing 























SCORECARD continued 


ducks that other hunters had shot but 
couldn’t locate. This year I thought it 
might be fun to see if he could get a 
limit by himself. It was no trouble at all.” 

A couple of other Utah hunters, Steve 
and Alice Haskins of Kearns, a Salt Lake 
City suburb, had a somewhat different 
experience. They went off to the Uinta 
Mountains in northeastern Utah looking 
for deer and came back with a baby boy. 

Mrs. Haskins, seven months pregnant, 
was well up in the hills when she re¬ 
alized the baby was coming. It took al¬ 
most two hours to get out of the woods 
and into a hospital in the small city of 
Vernal, where their son was born. The 
Haskins named him William Steven, but 
said they would always call him Bucky. 

HEY, BIG SPENDER 

When Running Back Dick Nalley of In¬ 
diana Central University broke the state 
collegiate record for rushing a couple of 
Saturdays ago (his 167 yards in 21 car¬ 
ries against Valparaiso gave him 3.461 
yards for his four-year career), the 
5' 10". 190-pound senior did an O. J. 
Simpson and took the offensive linemen 
who helped make the record possible out 
on the town. The only thing is. Nalley 
doesn’t have quite as much bread as O.J.. 
so instead of treating the gang to a meal 
at a fancy restaurant he took them to a 
White Castle, where they ate a mess of 
hamburgers, French fries and Cokes. 
Nalley’s bill was S13.46. 

“If I ever make it big like O.J..” he 
said. “I’ll buy steaks.” 

When the players returned to the cam¬ 
pus after their feast, they discovered that 
the main course at the cafeteria where 
they usually eat had been steak. 

UNIVERSITY OF FINLEY 

After pulling off another of his aston¬ 
ishing deals—this time getting Catcher 
Manny Sanguillen and SI00,000 from the 
Pittsburgh Pirates in exchange for Man¬ 
ager Chuck Tanner—Charles O. Finley 
of the Oakland A’s was exultant and typ¬ 
ically verbose. 

“I run a finishing school for manag¬ 
ers," he said. “I get them when they're 
coarse and rough, and it takes me at least 
a year to develop them into exceptional 
managers." Dick Williams, who won a 
pennant with the Boston Red Sox be¬ 
fore switching to Finley’s club, and Tan¬ 
ner. who was named Manager of the Year 
in 1972 when he ran the Chicago White 
Sox. should enjoy that comment. 


“It costs me a lot of time and money 
to conduct this school,” said Finley, "so 
I should be reimbursed. Or. I should say. 
indemnified when someone wants to take 
away the jewel I have created. The Yan¬ 
kees tried a few shenanigans to steal Dick 
Williams a few years ago, but I wouldn’t 
stand for it. So finally, in order to get 
him as manager, the cowboy had to pay 
me $100,000 for him." The cowboy is 
Gene Autry, owner of the California An¬ 
gels. who hired and then fired Williams, 
now managing the Montreal Expos. 

“I tell my managers when they leave 
me to remember what they've learned," 
Finley continued, "but sometimes they 
forget and don’t do so good. Dick Wil¬ 
liams forgot how to win when he worked 
for the cowboy. 

"The Pirates tampered with Tanner, 
you bet. I don’t want to show any dis¬ 
respect for Tanner—he did a fine job of 
managing for me—but less than half an 
hour after he told me several clubs were 
interested in him. Pittsburgh was on the 
phone. Their new general manager. Har¬ 
ding Peterson, asked about hiring Tan¬ 
ner. and I said, ‘Why. that’s an excellent 
idea. You can have him for $100,000 and 
Manny Sanguillen.’ Peterson said I was 
putting a gun to his head, but a few days 
later he was on the phone to offer $100.- 
000—but no catcher. Then a week later 
he was back to say. ‘Well. Finley, you 
win.’ 

“Don’t worry. I'll get another good 
manager for my finishing school in 1977." 

RICKEY TECH 

Speaking of baseball managers. Paul 
Brown, the famous old football coach 
who developed the Cleveland Browns 
and the Cincinnati Bcngals into NFL 
powers, said the other day that one win¬ 
ter in the early 1950s he was offered the 
job of managing the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

“I had gone to Florida to visit a friend 
in Fort Myers,” Brown said. “The Pi¬ 
rates were going to train there that sea¬ 
son. and Branch Rickey, who was run¬ 
ning the club, was in the neighborhood 
to check on the spring training site. He 
asked to sec me and he said, ‘The way 
you run your football team in Cleveland 
is the way any man should run a team in 
any sport. I am impressed with your op¬ 
eration. It could fit into baseball, and I 
am offering you the job of managing the 
Pirates this season.’ ” 

In those days, baseball was a higher- 
prestige sport than football, but Brown 


considered the job only briefly before 
electing to remain in football. 

Gabe Paul—now president of the New 
York Yankees, but at that time general 
manager of the Cincinnati Reds—con¬ 
firms Brown's story, but with a twist. Paul 
was looking for a new manager for the 
Reds, and he says Rickey recommended 
that he hire Brown. Paul told Rickey, “If 
he’s so darned smart, why don’t you hire 
him?” Rickey apparently took Paul’s ad¬ 
vice—or tried to. After Brown turned 
him down, Rickey hired Fred Haney, 
who finished last three straight years with 
Pittsburgh. Paul hired Rogers Hornsby, 
who finished sixth twice with the Reds. 
Brown stayed with the Browns and won 
seven conference titles and three NFL 
championships. 

RADICAL 

What with all the sideline wigwagging 
of signals in football (page 70). it’s nice 
to know a coach like John Gagliardi still 
exists. In his 24 years at St. John’s Uni¬ 
versity in Collegeville, Minn., Gagliardi 
has given his quarterbacks a clear op¬ 
tion: they can run a play he sends in, or 
they can use one of their own choosing. 
The decision is theirs. 

Gagliardi’s policy hasn’t hurt. His 
Johnnies have won 11 Minnesota Inter¬ 
collegiate Athletic Conference titles and. 
this year, a No. I ranking in the NCAA’s 
Division III. Gagliardi won’t even put 
an assistant in the press box. “I don’t go 
for all these electronic miracles with 
plays coming down from upstairs." he 
says. "We're an educational institution. 
If we can’t leach our quarterback to han¬ 
dle himself on the field, we’re in the 
wrong business." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dennis Fryzel. Tampa Bay assistant 
coach, to an official when the Bucs were 
called for having 12 players on the field: 
“O.K., which one was it?” 

• Blaine Nyc. Dallas Cowboy guard, on 
his football philosophy: “It's not wheth¬ 
er you win or lose but who gets the 
blame.” 

• Rod Laver, on the old days in profes¬ 
sional tennis: “Ken Rosewall and I once 
played for the championship and got 
nothing. They’d spent all the gate receipts 
for advertising.” 

• Mike Ncwlin, Houston Rocket guard, 

after a game his team lost to the New 
York Nets: "We were the quintessence 
of athletic atrocity.” end 
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Most of the ABA survivors have shown 
they're plenty fit and, while two weeks 
do not a season make, Denver is fast 
giving the NBA originals plenty of fits 

by Curry Kirkpatrick 
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T hough it is too soon to certify the 
final nationwide results—the ballots 
on the New York Nets appear to have 
been impounded, for instance—the time 
seems about right to draw certain con¬ 
clusions from the early samplings of a 
few precincts in pro basketball’s merger- 
ific season. Namely, that the famous 
Artis Gilmore cannot turn junk into jew¬ 
elry by himself but that somebody named 
Dave Twardzik possibly can. That the 
San Antonio Spurs and Indiana Pacers 
cannot prosper while their leading scor¬ 
ers occupy hospital beds. That the Kan¬ 
sas City Kings have not reverted to the 
American Basketball Association, their 
lineup only looks that way. And finally 
that David Thompson will not soar right 
out of a building one night while leading 
the Denver Nuggets to Venus, Mars and 
an 82-0 season. Well, maybe not. 

It should be noted that all of the above 
news items involve former ABA teams 
and players—the ABA, as you may re¬ 
member, being that poor little league 
with the beach ball, the degree-of-diffi- 
culty shot and the 300-point games. A 
touch of irony here: when the NBA final¬ 
ly took in Denver, San Antonio, Indiana 
and the Nets as indentured servants (each 
club had to fork over a $3.2 million in¬ 
demnity payment) the intent was to make 
more money, not to disturb the class 
structure on the playing floor. That much 
was obvious when the dispersal draft 
benefited a few NBA teams while vir¬ 
tually excluding former ABA clubs. At 
least they were better off than in the col¬ 
lege draft, where they had even fewer 
choices. None, to be exact. All of which 
made it quite interesting that last week 
the ABA survivors—teams and individ¬ 
uals—were being very upwardly mobile. 
Just a quick glance past the 24-sec- 

Now a guard, David Thompson has led the un¬ 
defeated Nuggets high atop the Midwest Division. 


ond clocks around the league revealed 
that: 

• The San Antonio Spurs beat the 
Team of the Century Philadelphia 76ers 
on opening night and then took on last 
year’s NBA finalists, Phoenix and Bos¬ 
ton. The Spurs got 41 points from Larry 
Kenon in a victory over Phoenix, then 
got 37 from George Gervin and led the 
Celtics by seven points in the second half 
before losing. Alas, the Spurs have since 
succumbed to injuries that have wiped 
out most of their backcourt, including 
star James Silas. Coach Doug Moe is frus¬ 
trated. “What gets me down,” he says, 
“is there are so many terrible teams in 
this league and here we are decimated 
and losing, so what can I say?” 

• The Los Angeles Lakers have been 
rescued from guaranteed pathos by the 
appearance in backcourt of former ABA 
Guards Don Chaney, Mack Calvin and, 
especially, the missile-launching Bo La¬ 
mar. A few weeks ago Laker broadcaster 
Chick Hearn, who surely had resigned 
himself to another endless season of Caz- 
zie Russell defense, sat watching Lamar 
at his first practice session, mumbling al¬ 
most pleadingly, “Do it, Bo.” Now, as 
Lamar continues to heave everything 
from the Santa Monica Freeway and av¬ 
erage 12 points in 20 minutes' playing 
time, Hearn bellows into the mike, “Bo, 
Bo, Bo”—drawing the name out. 

• The Indiana Pacers’ young leader. 
Billy Knight, missed four games with a 
bad ankle but the Pacers put together a 
four-game winning streak anyway. They 
scared the ill-prepared Celtics in their 
opener before losing in overtime. Knight, 
who scored 29 points against Boston, 
said there was too much clogging in the 
NBA lanes and that he preferred the 
ABA. The Market Square Arena fans, 
expressing true joy that the NBA had 
finally returned to its home ground, 
screamed, clapped, stomped, booed and 
shouted at the Celtics’ coach. What they 

continued 
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THE SURVIVORS continued 



Not yet fully meshed with his new team. Dr. J 
struggled in the 76ers’ win over Golden State. 


shouted was, “You're outta the bar now. 
Heinsohn." 

• The Kansas City Kings have under¬ 
gone cosmetic surgery by adding four ex- 
ABAers—Guards Ron Boone, Brian 
Taylor and Mike Barr, plus the league’s 
reigning backup center, Jumbo Jim Ea- 
kins. Boone and Taylor are a nifty pair, 
averaging a combined 35 points, while 
Jumbo says, “I always heard that if there 
was no ABA. Jim Eakins would be out 
in the street. Times have changed. I’m 
here. Everytime I play I’m out to stick it 
in their faces.” Against Seattle he was 
merely seven for seven from the floor. 

• The Philadelphia 76ers finally got 
to practice with Julius Erving. Using 
what is basically an all-ABA front line 
of Dr. J. George McGinnis and Cald¬ 
well Jones, the Sixers are supposed to 
be on their way to 17 consecutive world 
championships. Golden Slate’s Rick Bar¬ 
ry, voting in opposition, proved he may 
still be the best all-round forward in 
the game by stopping Erving in his tracks 
last week. Still, the 76ers defeated the 
Warriors at Oakland. 

• The New York Nets, destiny’s dolts, 
have won four games without Erving or 
any other facsimile of an inside man. 
This is akin to Jimmy Carter capturing 
the lemonade vote without Amy. When 
the Nets win one more contest. Coach 
Kevin Loughery should be declared 
Coach of the Year on the spot if only 
for enduring the gunning, hilariously in¬ 
compatible backcourt of John William¬ 
son (“I’m so happy. This league is all 
I’ve dreamed of’) and Tiny Archibald 
(“Some guys around here are just out 
for numbers. I’m in a web. This is very 
unenjoyable”). 

• The Portland Trail Blazers, while 
getting a UCLA-era, superhuman effort 
out of the Mountain Man, Bill Walton, 
have filled out their lineup with two 
key ABA graduates, Maurice Lucas and 
Dandy Dave Twardzik, who enable the 
Blazers to run like nobody else in the 
NBA and to lead the Pacific Division. 
What happens when an opposition shot 
goes up is that Walton and Lucas head 
for the defensive board while Twardzik 
and the other Blazers sprint in the oth¬ 
er direction. Thus Portland barely edged 
Philly’s juggernaut by the amazing count 
of 146-104. Before that, the Blazers got 
80 points in a half against Atlanta, and 
Hawk Coach Hubie Brown wailed, 
“What is this, a track meet?” 

The ABA impact has been felt in 


other areas as well. While Detroit Pis¬ 
ton Coach Herb Brown waits for Mar¬ 
vin Barnes to recover from a sprained 
ankle and come save his job. he has in¬ 
serted in his place little-known M.L. 
Carr, an ABA teammate of Barnes at 
St. Louis. (Trivia pause: no less than 
eight St. Louis Spirits, a last-place ABA 
team, are now playing heavy roles in 
the NBA—not including a ninth Spirit, 
the infant wayfarer. Moses Malone, who 
of course starts in a lot of airports, most 
recently Houston’s.) 

At Buffalo the other day Bird Averitt, 
ex-Kentucky, fired a rainbow that hit the 
back side of the backboard. “I don’t 
know about that other league,” Coach 
Tates Locke screamed at the Bird, “but 
over here we got rims on only one side 
of the board.” Averitt was so mad at that 
he didn’t give up the ball for 12 days, 
but he did help the Braves to one of their 
four victories by scoring seven points in 
the final five minutes against Philadel¬ 
phia. Yep, the 76ers lost another one. 

It is fairly remarkable how positively 
unawed the new NBA personnel are by 
their new surroundings. Barnes says the 
league has “better gyms,” and William¬ 
son admits it is nice to have all those peo¬ 
ple in the stands. But to San Antonio’s 
George (Ice) Gervin, a big drawback is 
not being able to have his nickname 
printed on the back of his game jersey. 
“The NBA don’t allow nothing but real 
names,” Gervin says. “I thought Ice was 
slick.” Of the famed NBA stars, Gervin 
says, “Yeah, I’m surprised. Except for 
Pistol [Pete Maravich] and Big Dave 
[Cowens] beating on our head, all I’m 
seeing out there is a whole lot of mess." 

And Mike Green, Seattle’s outspoken 
backup center, late of Virginia, admits 
to mixed emotions about his own trans¬ 
fer. “What you think the NBA is, heav¬ 
en?” he says. “There’s too much jam¬ 
ming the middle here. Guys spend half 
their lives learning how to play the game, 
and then they can’t use anything because 
it’s all jammed up.” C’mon, Mike, isn’t 
anything better? “Yeah,” says Green. “In 
this league I get paid.” 

The early returns from Colorado are 
encouraging to all those who have prayed 
for the ABA. At the end of last week, 
the Denver Nuggets were the only un¬ 
beaten team in the pros. Coach Larry 
Brown has used vast depth, a Popsicle 
schedule and a lot of home games to get 
off to a quick start. Nevertheless, Thomp¬ 
son and his mates are no flukes. Last week 
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after embarrassing the New York Knicks 
in a nine-point game that could have 
been 59—“We paid them to play in this 
league?" shouted one Denver fan—the 
Nuggets went on the road and used 36 
points by Thompson to come from be¬ 
hind and beat Chicago 93-85. The next 
night they won their seventh straight by 
defeating Milwaukee 105-103. These 
were Denver’s first real tests. "On the 
road we may have trouble,” says Brown, 
“but we don’t lose many at home.” 

The Nugget coach likes to produce 
ABA-deprecating one-liners like “Now 
that we’re in the bigs we can fly to games 
non-stop." But away from home the Nug¬ 
gets warm up with the red, while and 
blue ball. They want to remember where 
they came from during their holy cru¬ 
sade for recognition. 

On the season’s opening night in New 
York, Brown and his old college and pro 
teammate. San Antonio’s Moe. watched 
the Lakers and Knicks play an error-filled 
game. “All Doug could say was how aw¬ 
ful they were,” says Brown. “But I was 
in shock just realizing we were finally in 
the same league. It really was a thrill." 

The grand experiment in Denver is the 
transition of Thompson to guard. The 
Nuggets lead off with Dan Issel, Bobby 
Jones and Gus Gerard—history’s last all- 
white front line?—while Thompson is in 
backcourt with the tough quarterback. 



Gilmore was having his troubles with the Bulls. 


Ted McLain. As he was at Boston, new¬ 
comer Paul Silas is the sixth man. 

Thompson says that as a guard he is 
“more alert and I see things better,” but 
he appears uncomfortable away from the 
basket. Sometimes he forces shots. His 
quickness is not so evident as when he is 
a cornerman, driving against taller for¬ 
wards, and his rebounding prowess is 
often wasted when he is so far from the 
hoop. Yet even on an off-shooting night 
against the Knicks’ Living Legends 1 and 
1A, Walt Frazier and Earl Monroe, 
Thompson managed 24 points, including 
a couple of high-rise numbers that 
brought the house down. 

“My, my,” said Earl the Pearl in that 
marvelous way of his, “it would be hard 
for this young man to look bad. This team 
seems to have everything. The dudes are 
rolling as long as they keep that donut 
on the ledger.” 

One dude who cannot seem to gel roll¬ 
ing is the T 2" Gilmore. Billed as the 
ABA’s best center, which he was, the 
former Kentucky Colonel has run into 
problems in Chicago, where his arrival 
coincided with illness to veterans and 
rookies, team adjustments to new Coach 
Ed Badger and a switch to a novel style, 
the half break. Sometimes the Bulls rush 
to mid-court with the ball, then stop 
dead. 

Gilmore has not really played badly 
for 2-5 Chicago, just not enough. He av¬ 
erages 16.4 points and 13.6 rebounds in 
only 33 minutes of court time. Also he 
has not asserted himself, especially on of¬ 
fense. Against Milwaukee one night he 
took five shots. As a team the Bulls are 
shooting a preposterous 38% although 
Gilmore is near 50%. A performance 
against Atlanta when a rookie named 
Tommy Barker got 19 rebounds and 
made Gilmore look terrible was especial¬ 
ly instructive. 

“This Barkley [sic] really played well,” 
Gilmore said, missing the name. “Ap¬ 
parently I’m not looking for my offense.” 

Badger says he is trying to get the 
Loop’s new hope to set up on the right 
side of the basket as often as on the left 
to avoid double teams, and also to throw 
the outlet pass quicker and to avoid drib¬ 
bling the ball “down where every midg¬ 
et in the world can take a shot at it. When 
my team gets tight,” Badger says, “they 
revert to their Neanderthal tendencies." 

That sounds like the kind of descrip¬ 
tion Moe has been using to define his 
San Antonio club in recent days. At New 



Boone fit easily into the Kansas City backcourt. 


Orleans last Friday the Spurs seemed to 
jump out of their slump while taking a 
lead on the Jazz. But they were only set¬ 
ting the stage for Maravich to score five 
baskets in 1:44 of the third quarter. That 
took the fight out of the visitors, and the 
Pistol went on to record 20 points for 
the period as the Jazz won 127-119. “I 
don’t consider San Antonio an ABA 
team anymore." Maravich said. “They’re 
a division team, and they’re going to be 
trouble before this is over.” 

Back home in Texas the Spur zealots 
already have earned a similar reputation. 
While ABA players may have to make ad¬ 
justments on the court, NBA fellows 
must get used to the particularly obscene 
rabble-rousers who turn Hemisfair Are¬ 
na into a revenge of the Alamo. 

“San Antonio is shops and outdoor 
cafes and artsy-craftsy deals and a canal 
[actually the San Antonio River] running 
through the city,” says Boston’s Dave 
Cowens, who had never been there be¬ 
fore. Will he want to go back? The Celt¬ 
ic victory there was marked by nasty 
challenges being exchanged between 
Cowens and some end-zone fans and the 
husky center leading a contingent of fist¬ 
swinging Celtics into the crowd. 

“Bunch of drunken Mexicans, right?" 
somebody asked San Antonio Trainer 
Bernie LaReau. 

“Naw,” said LaReau. “If Cowens ever 
goes into the Mexican seats, he'll never 
come back.” end 
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MICHIGAN CHOKES ON A BOILERMAKER 

Filled with heady visions of a ninth consecutive victory and. come January, a national championship, the Wolverines swaggered 
into Lafayette. Ind.. hoping to swallow Purdue straight. Instead, they were bounced out of town on their ears by Larry Keith 
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A ll season long Bo Schembechler had 
been looking for a test. He wanted 
his top-ranked, unbeaten, unmolested 
Michigan football team to prove just how 
good it was—and how good it could be. 
For eight long weeks he had watched the 
Wolverines roll to one lopsided win af¬ 
ter another. Cakewalks all of them: 352 
points for our side. 58 points and mul¬ 
tiple abrasions for theirs. It seemed that 
Schembechler would have to wait until 
the Ohio State game, as always, for the ul¬ 
timate challenge. 

At least it seemed that way until last 
Saturday afternoon in Purdue’s Ross- 
Ade Stadium, once famed as a Notre 
Dame burial ground. With three straight 
losses and a 3-5 record, the Boilermakers 
did not appear to be much of a threat. 
They were fast losing their reputation as 
spoilers and. some said, were on the verge 
of losing their coach, Alex Agase. But 
throughout the game, as Purdue raised 
one knotty question after another. Mich¬ 
igan kept coming up with the wrong an¬ 
swer. And when it was over, the Wol¬ 
verines. you might say. flunked the test 
16-14. 

The game was decided by two field 
goals, one the Boilermakers made and 
one the Wolverines didn’t. There were 
four minutes, 20 seconds remaining when 
Rock Supan's 23-yarder put Purdue 
ahead. Still time for Michigan to score 


again. In fact, as Quarterback Rick Leach 
brought the Wolverines down the field, 
they seemed in no particular hurry. Four 
first downs got them to the Purdue 23, 
but after three running plays the ball was 
only on the 19. Bob Wood was waved 
onto the field with 14 seconds left. 

Last year Wood set a Michigan rec¬ 
ord with 11 field goals. This season he 
was six for eight. His 37-yard attempt 
would lend a dramatic touch to the met¬ 
tle-testing victory Schembechler wanted. 
So here it was: snap, spot, kick ... long 
enough ... but off to the left. No good. 
There was jubilation in Ross-Ade Sta¬ 
dium but none on the bench of the for¬ 
mer No. 1 team in the nation. 

“We got down there at the end and 
we should have scored,” Schembechler 
said later, “but when you depend on win¬ 
ning on a forward pass or a field goal, 
you’re in trouble.” 

Schembechler’s bias against passes 
and field goals is understandable. He has 
seldom tried the one and seldom needed 
the other. And field goals made, missed 
and passed up, remember, have kept him 
out of three of the last four Rose Bowls. 

Alex Agase certainly wasn’t kicking 
about Supan's field goal. Most of the time 
Supan is a free safety. In fact, his 11 tack¬ 
les Saturday led the Boilermaker defense. 
Supan did a little placekicking in high 
school but he did not become the Pur¬ 


due kicker until the fifth game of this sea¬ 
son, against Wisconsin. He beat the Bad¬ 
gers with a 20-yarder (not bad for on- 
the-job training) and was 4 for 7 coming 
into the game. 

When Supan lined up to kick his win¬ 
ning field goal, he figured it was his fault 
the Boilermakers were trailing in the first 
place. His extra-point attempt following 
Purdue’s second touchdown had been 
blocked, perhaps because he had lined 
up the ball off center. “After I missed it 
I said to myself, ‘Please give me an extra 
chance.’ ” And when the opportunity to 
make amends came, the sophomore said, 
he was not nervous at all. “I didn’t have 
time to get nervous." he said. "I just went 
out and kicked the ball, and the feeling I 
had was the best of my life." 

There is no telling exactly what the 
Wolverines felt. They had not lost to Pur¬ 
due in 10 years or to any Big Ten team ex¬ 
cept Ohio State since 1969. “It hurts a lot 
more to lose when you win a lot like we 
do,” said Schembechler. “We don't ac¬ 
cept it—we shouldn’t accept it—because 
we should have won. No defeat is good.” 

For Purdue, victory was plenty good. 
It is no secret that Agase's job is in dan¬ 
ger, and even after the game Athletic Di¬ 
rector George King would only say, “I 
haven’t made a decision. At the end of 
the season we’ll sit down and talk about 
the future.” 

Lately the atmosphere around Purdue 
has resembled that at Republican head¬ 
quarters. In losing to Michigan State 
45-13 the week before, even Agase ad¬ 
mitted, “We lost our respect.” But he en¬ 
couraged his players to go out against 
the Wolverines and “get your respect 
back.” Mission accomplished. "They 
couldn't have had a better team in the 
country to do that against," Agase said 
late Saturday afternoon. 

You have to respect a team that out- 
gains the nation's leading offensive ma¬ 
chine 360 yards to 335 and comes from 
behind twice to win. Michigan scored 
first, driving 58 yards after the Boiler¬ 
makers fumbled on the game's opening 
series. Leach rolled left for eight yards, 
and the Wolverines, who had outscored 
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their last two opponents 80-0, seemed 
on their way to another rout. 

It was not to be. Purdue marched res¬ 
olutely downfield, only to give up the ball 
at the Michigan 10. And when the Wol¬ 
verines’ Russell Davis fumbled at his 48. 
the Boilermakers stormed back. It only 
took four plays: Quarterback Mark Vi- 
tali’s 20-yard pass to Ray Smith, a five- 
yard swing around left end by Scott Dier- 
king. a 19-yard burst by John Skibinski 
and a four-yard run by Dierking. 

Purdue’s FOOLs (Fraternity of Offen¬ 
sive Linemen) had never blocked better, 
particularly on Purdue’s fourth posses¬ 
sion of the half, when the Boilermakers 
went 54 yards for the touchdown that 
put them ahead 13-7. Dierking scored 
that one, too, barreling the final 25 yards 
on a draw. “I stepped left at first,” he 
said, “but when I saw their linemen slant¬ 
ing that way, I cut back. With a slanting 
team like theirs, you can’t have any slow- 
developing plays. You have to be quick 
out of the backfield, and we were.” 

The Boilermakers took more than a 
lead into the locker room at halftime: 
they carried the confidence that they 


could win. “We just went crazy in there,” 
Dierking said. “We knew it could be. be¬ 
cause we knew we could run on ’em.” 

It helped that Dierking was back in 
top form for the first time in four games. 
He was Purdue’s leading ground gainer 
the past two years and had had some big 
games this season before suffering ten¬ 
don damage against Wisconsin. He fin¬ 
ished the afternoon with 162 yards rush¬ 
ing and a feeling of vindication for Agase. 
“I felt like I was playing for him today,” 
Dierking said. “He got a lot of bad- 
mouthing around campus and in the pa¬ 
pers this week. I think we deserved it, 
but the ribbing he took made me feel 
bad. I’d do anything for him.” 

Dierking was not out there alone, 
though. When the Wolverines took the 
second-half kickoff and drove to a first 
down on the Purdue four-yard line, the 
Boilermaker defenders stiffened and re¬ 
covered a fourth-down fumble. The Pur¬ 
due offense could do no better than punt, 
however, and back the Wolverines came. 
After four straight running plays by Har¬ 
lan Huckleby gained 13 yards, Leach con¬ 
nected with Jim Smith for a 64-yard scor¬ 


ing pass. With his boys back in front 
14-13, Schembechler was having noth¬ 
ing bad to say about passes quite yet. 

In the fourth quarter the Wolverines 
lost a chance to put the game away— 
and helped set up Purdue’s drive for the 
winning field goal—when Rob Lytle fum¬ 
bled on first down at the Boilermaker 29. 
As Vitali. Skibinski and Dierking brought 
Purdue upfield, Supan waited for the op¬ 
portunity to redeem himself. And when 
that opportunity did come, Supan was 
up to it. 

Whether or not the Wolverines can re¬ 
gain the No. 1 spot they held for so many 
weeks will depend on their ability to re¬ 
bound—and a little help from someone 
else. Assuming a victory over Illinois this 
week, Michigan must then beat Ohio 
State in Columbus, thus qualifying for 
the Rose Bowl, where they can knock 
off the Pac-8 representative, UCLA or 
USC. At the same time they need some¬ 
one—perhaps Penn State or a bowl op¬ 
ponent—to beat Pittsburgh, the new 
No. 1. It's a tough combination, but cer¬ 
tainly no tougher than playing Purdue 
turned out to be. end 



Michigan s defense had shut out Stanford, Wake Forest, Indiana and Minnesota, but Dierking. who rushed for 162 yards, went over and around it for two TDs. 




YOUTH WAS SWERVED 
AS THE FRENCH SWEPT 

The three Gallic entries blanketed the Held in the boggy 25th International, but 
the bred-in-the-U.S. winner had to survive a claim of foul by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T he goings-on in the days leading up 
to the 25th running of the Washing¬ 
ton. D.C. International at Laurel. Md. 
were bizarre, almost as crazy as the run¬ 
ning of the race itself. There was the 
strange sight of Fujino Pahshia, a 5-year- 
old representing Japan, who was walked 
and walked and walked under both sad¬ 
dle and blanket until everyone thought 
he would turn to butter. Janus II from 
Brazil went through workout after work¬ 
out with a jockey on his back but no sad¬ 
dle whatsoever. West Germany's Wind- 
wurf was tended by his Polish jockey. 
Jerry Jednaszewski, who kissed women’s 
hands while simultaneously clicking the 
heels of his boots. The Norwegian horse. 
Noble Dancer II. was not only the first 
horse ever to honor his nation by being 


invited to the International, but he was 
also trained by a steeplechase rider. Terje 
Dahl. 40. one of the best at this trade in 
the world. Yet certainly the oddest thing 
of all about the silver anniversary Inter¬ 
national was the fact that Youth and 
Ivanjica, both from France and the top 
two runners in Europe this year, would 
decide the championship of their con¬ 
tinent on a gluey bog located midway be¬ 
tween Baltimore and Washington. 

The International has always been 
faced with one difficulty or another, and 
this year’s renewal seemed to prove con¬ 
clusively that it will never reach its 26th 
birthday unless drastic alterations are 
made. Through the years 230 horses have 
come to Laurel from 23 nations suppos¬ 
edly to meet the finest U.S. performers 


in what is called “The Olympics of Rac¬ 
ing." Keeping that flame lit at Laurel 
through the years has cost management 
more than $7 million. This year, how¬ 
ever. not a single U.S. horse got into the 
starling gate because the two who ac¬ 
cepted invitations. Effervescing and Im¬ 
proviser, were both withdrawn—Impro¬ 
viser because of an injury. Effervescing 
because the turf course was in such poor 
shape that his trainer, John Russell, felt 
there was too great a chance for injury. 
So it was that only eight horses faced 
the starter to run 1 Vi miles for a purse of 
SI50.000, with SI00,000 to the winner 
and payments going all the way back to 
sixth ($5,000). 

For the last 16 years the U.S. and 
France have dominated the Internation¬ 
al. winning seven races apiece (Ireland 
and England won once each), and France 
upheld its share of the tradition last Sat¬ 
urday in spectacular fashion. Youth was 
first by 10 widening lengths in a plod¬ 
ding 2:46!/s, with the two other French 
entries. On My Way II and Ivanjica, fin¬ 
ishing second and third. 

Two things will make the 1976 run¬ 
ning of the race memorable. The first is 
that Youth proved himself a great horse, 
perhaps as good as Forego. The second 


On the gluey Laurel turf, Jockey Sandy Hawley had to work tor most ot the race to get Youth through all the traffic. When he did. the colt had dear sailing. 












is the splendid tactical ride Jockey Sandy 
Hawley gave Youth. It was a delight to 
watch, and it’s a shame that the stew¬ 
ards didn't observe it more closely. With 
half a mile remaining , Noble Dancer II, 
On My Way II. Rose Bowl (from Eng¬ 
land) and lvanjica were fanned out four 
wide across the track with barely a nos¬ 
tril separating them. Youth was in fifth 
place and faced with a horrendous prob¬ 
lem. The wall of animals in front of him 
was certainly not going to step aside to 
make way for his late charge. Hawley 
could consider trying to circle the four 
up front, but if he did so he would lose a 
vast amount of ground and also would 
have to run on the softest, most difficult 
part of the racetrack. 

So Hawley stayed back and waited for 
an opening. With a quarter of a mile still 
to run, a crack appeared and he shot 
Youth through it. Hawley was not yet 
home free, however. Taking the lead on 
the outside, he swerved sharply toward 
the rail, which caused Alfred Gibert, the 
rider of On My Way II. to snatch his 
horse up and , momentarily. stop riding. 

Once clear of his opposition, Hawley 
set Youth down for the run to the wire. 
He drew out and sailed serenely away to 
the biggest winning margin in the his¬ 
tory of the International. Youth had hu¬ 
miliated the field and incidentally won 
the championship of Europe, beating the 
seventh-place finisher. Windwurf, by 
some 47 lengths. (Brazil’s Janus II was 
eased up in last place.) If Youth hadn’t 
veered, of course, he might have won 
even more easily. But by causing On My 
Way II to be hastily checked. Youth 
seemed guilty of a foul. 

When the field got under the wire, the 
stewards flashed the inquiry sign. That 
sign was soon joined by an objection 
light when Gibert claimed foul against 
Hawley. After long deliberation, both 
lights went out, but no official sign went 
up. Youth was led into the winner’s en¬ 
closure, but the official sign was still 
not lit. Youth paraded around with Haw¬ 
ley aboard. Finally the official was 
flashed. It was a tawdry performance by 
the stewards. 

While Youth represented France, he 
is owned by Texan Nelson Bunker Hunt 
and was conceived in Kentucky (Ack 
Ack-Gazala II by 1953 Kentucky Derby 
winner Dark Star) and foaled in Mary¬ 
land. Packaged into a $6 million breed¬ 
ing syndicate. Youth will never race 
again. That is a shame. His entire career 


consisted of only 11 races, eight of which 
he won, with earnings of $687,624. 

Hunt’s success in Internationals is as¬ 
tonishing. He has started five horses in 
the race in the last four years and won it 
three times. In addition to this year’s vic¬ 
tory with Youth, Hunt’s light- and dark- 
green colors also flashed home first in 
1975 with Nobiliary and in ’73 with 
Dahlia. Counting the third-place money 
picked up by Dahlia in 1974, Hunt has 
won $310,000 in the International in less 
than 10 minutes of racing. 

The big concern about this year’s race 
was whether Youth would even get to 
start. Two weeks earlier he had won the 
Canadian International Championship at 
Woodbine, outside of Toronto, in a can¬ 
ter. But upon arriving at Laurel he de¬ 
veloped a cut on his right hind hoof. His 
trainer, Maurice Zilber, doubted that the 
colt would be ready to run and predict¬ 
ed that lvanjica would win. 

For three days Youth’s status wavered 
between dubious and doubtful, but Zil¬ 
ber is a cagey man. He plays for every 
edge he can gel. and by telling stories he 
often makes the opposition think hard 
about changing tactics. On the Tuesday 
before the race he watched lvanjica and 
Rose Bowl work together. “I knew what 
1 saw,” Zilber said after the International. 
“Rose Bowl was moving better than Ivan- 
jica. I knew then that lvanjica was over 
the hill.” 

The small crowd of 22,762 at the track 
on Saturday didn’t think that way at all. 
Until the last flash on the tote board. 
Youth was a slight favorite, but in the 
final counting, lvanjica was pushed into 
the favorite spot with $46,032 bet on her 
to $45,616 wagered on Youth. “If the 
track was not off today,” said Zilbert 
later, “Youth would have won by 20 
lengths.” 

Between now and next year drastic 
changes will have to be made to keep 
the International afloat as a world-class 
race. Oh, it has a fine list of winners, but 
by today’s standards the purse is too 
small. John Schapiro, who founded the 
race and still runs it, is hopeful that he 
can find a sponsor willing to put up a 
$500,000 purse. This year the race was 
not covered by television in this coun¬ 
try. and thus there was no TV money to 
help defray the costs of bringing in hors¬ 
es and paying the participants’ expenses, 
which have often exceeded $300,000. It 
would come as no great surprise if Phil¬ 
ip Morris, which sponsors the Marlboro 


Cup, were to join Schapiro in promot¬ 
ing next year’s running. 

One thing that Schapiro must do be¬ 
fore then is rebuild his turf course so that 
it will shed water. The trainers were fu¬ 
rious about the condition of the course: 
horses’ hooves plunged down into it as 
deep as a foot, which was why John Rus¬ 
sell scratched Effervescing. “My horse is 
in a whole lot better shape than he was 
when he won the Man o’War at Bel¬ 
mont,” Russell said. “But he is a speed 
horse and wouldn’t get any traction here. 
You can’t change the way you train a 
horse in a few days. The way the course 
is now suits the European horses much 
better because they are used to running 
over wet courses. I want to run in the In¬ 
ternational because that’s my kind of 
thing, but I’m not going to risk the ca¬ 
reer of a 3-year-old by sending him out 
on a track he can be hurt on. There is 
very little drainage on the track. It’s like 
a bog. I really hate to scratch, but a horse¬ 
man’s job is his horse.” 

Another major problem facing the In- 
tcmational is the fact that the $350,000 
Champions Handicap is run on the same 
day at Santa Anita. A purse that large 
naturally lures the better U.S. horses. 
Schapiro and the management at Santa 
Anita must work out the conflict. The 
Champions was won by King Pellinore, 
who turned down a bid to the Interna¬ 
tional and who many feel is the best grass 
horse in this country. At Santa Anita, 
King Pellinore won on dirt. 

The International has had problems 
before and solved them. The race will 
surely get other good horses, but how 
many like Youth? Horses like him don’t 
come down the bog every day. end 



One of Hunt's rewards, a buss from Liz Taylor. 
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SETTING HIS SIGHTS ON 
THE SUPER BOWL 

Quarterback Bert Jones hits pass receivers and geese with equal accuracy, 
and has Baltimore atop the AFC East with an 8-1 record by Robert F. Jones 


F ootball is like calculus.” says Bert 
Jones. "Someone has to show you 
how to do it. but once you've got 'er 
figgered. why. she’s easy." 

Yessiree. Last Sunday the Baltimore 
Colts’ young quarterback worked his own 
brand of mathematical wizardry on the 
San Diego Chargers, and the solution was 
Baltimore 37. San Diego 21. Jones hit 
18 of 25 passes for 275 yards and 3 touch¬ 
downs. The Einstein of the AFC’s East¬ 
ern Division multiplied his own sharp 
passing game by a factor of four—the 
legs of AFC rushing leader Lydell Mitch¬ 
ell. who pounded out 91 yards, and the 
hands of Wide Receiver Roger Carr, who 
caught three passes for 43 yards and two 
touchdowns—as Baltimore fattened its 
record to 8-1. 

In the process Jones maintained his 
status as the AFC’s top passer: he now 
has completed 136 of 223 (61%) for 
2.067 yards and 15 touchdowns, with 
only five interceptions. So the 25-year- 
old. snulf-dipping country boy from Rus- 
ton. La. seems to have it all. A strong 
right arm that can whip the ball out of 
sight in a flat trajectory, and an eye 
that does credit to a frontier squirrel 
marksman. A resilient 6' 3"-by-210- 
pound frame that can withstand the im¬ 
pact of massive tacklers. Long, strong 
legs that cover the 40 in 4.7 seconds 
and have already carried him to two 
touchdowns and 137 yards. A head that 
can sort defensive sets and shifts with 
the speed of a computer. And most of 
all, a driving, demanding quality of lead¬ 
ership that one normally associates with 
much older quarterbacks—men like Bil¬ 
ly Kilmer or Fran Tarkenton or Roger 
Staubach—coupled with that rarest of 
graces in an NFL field general: a spar¬ 
kling, joy-to-be-with personality. 

The leadership was strong in his voice 

Jones saved the Colts' season by restoring 
harmony to the team before the opening game 


one black, cold morning on the outskirts 
of Baltimore early last week. A phone 
rang in a motel room and the party who 
answered heard these words in a firm. 
Deep South drawl: “Listen now. It’s 4:30 
in the mornin’. I’ll be out in front of the 
lobby entrance at five o’clock on the but¬ 
ton. You belter be there.” Click. 

At precisely 5 a.m. a red and white 
Ford travelall wheeled up to the motel 
entrance. Stars blinked frostily in the 


Maryland night as Bertram Hays Jones 
stepped from the truck, resplendent in 
Levi's, a blue wool shirt and red-and- 
white suspenders, to one of which was 
pinned his hunting license. A green felt 
slouch hat lopped the long, boyish face, 
and Bert flashed his huge, white grin. 
Shades of Davy Crockett grinning a rac¬ 
coon out of the trees. The customary 
quid of “snoose”—Copenhagen snufT. 
of course—bulged in his lower lip. and 
he loosed a stream 10 feet across the 
driveway. 

"Let's go goozin’.’’ he said, throwing 
his passenger’s camouflage hunting gear 
into the back of the truck, where boxes 
of ammunition and cased shotguns lay 
amidst a melange of empty snuff tins, 
expended shell cases and game-bird 
feathers, it s an hour and change to the 
Eastern Shore where we’re huntin’.” he 
said, “and I’m afraid it’ll be light when 
we get there. All them geese will be out 
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and flyinV’ He swung up into the cab 
and hit the accelerator. Country music 
whined from the FM radio —Dropkick 
Me, Jesus (Through the Goalposts of 
Life )—and Jones added his tremulous 
vocalizations to the cacophony as he 
drove. 

It was hard to realize that just 24 
hours earlier, this jolly young man was 
as sick as a gut-shot hound dog. and 
only five hours earlier he had run off 
the field at Baltimore’s Memorial Sta¬ 
dium after whupping the Houston Oil¬ 
ers 38-14. “I came down with the bug 
on Friday,” he said, “and I couldn't eat 
all weekend. Drank orange juice, main¬ 
ly, and tried to rest. I upchucked just 
before the game, and again on the side¬ 
lines during the first quarter. But the 
fever broke about halftime, and I felt 
just great—a little hollow, maybe, but 
clear and quick.” Yes indeed, clear and 
quick enough to complete 19 of 28 pass¬ 
es for 197 yards. Clear and quick enough 
to adapt his signal-calling to a weak¬ 
ness on the left side of the Oiler rush 
line, thus exploding Lydell Mitchell for 
136 yards. Clear and quick enough, when 
Houston Cornerback Zcke Moore caught 
him running for the sidelines after find¬ 
ing his receivers covered, to hurdle clean 
over the would-be tackler’s dive and 
avoid getting hit precisely at the knees. 
“That was a cheap shot, wasn’t it?” he 


mused, recalling the episode. “01’ Zeke 
was goin’ for bone. I had to get over 
the top of him." 

A Loosiana leadfoot from ’way back, 
Jones drove fast and loose down the Belt¬ 
way. steering with one hand, now and 
then rolling down the window to wet the 
median strip with snuff juice, and free-as¬ 
sociating on his life, past and present. 
(Never the future, not if you're a quar¬ 
terback.) “If I had my Beechcraft Bo¬ 
nanza up here, we could of been out to 
the geese in 15 minutes,” he lamented, 
“but I’ve got her down home in Ruston. 
I took up flying about a year and half 
ago out of necessity. The only Interstates 
in Louisiana run east and west, the rest 
is all two-lane blacktop. My girl. Danni 
Dupuis, lives up in Opelousas, and it used 
to take me five hours to drive her home. 
Now I do it in an hour flat. My brother 
Schump is a fighter pilot in the Air 
Force—graduated first in his class from 
flight school—and I always looked up to 
him. We’re all pretty much of a sporting 
family. Ben. who’s younger than me, was 
drafted by the St. Louis Cardinals last 
year but got cut. It was the last cut. mind 
you. He’s back at school studying me¬ 
chanical engineering. Bill’s a lawyer over 
to Houston with John Connally’s firm, 
but he was a good college player at Lou¬ 
isiana Tech. Tom—he’s the youngest, 
only 16—stands 6' 3" and plays quarter¬ 


back for Ruston High just like I did. He’s 
the best of us. athletically. You watch 
out for him in years to come.” 

Bert’s daddy. William A. Jones, own¬ 
er and proprietor of the Ruston Lumber 
& Supply Co., wears the nickname of 
“Dub." On Nov. 25. 1951. when Bert 
was still in diapers. Dub Jones scored 
six touchdowns for the Cleveland 
Browns against the Chicago Bears—the 
high point of his 10-year career as a pro 
halfback and a mark that still stands in 
the record book. During his eight years 
under Paul Brown. Dub helped Cleve¬ 
land win six straight conference titles and 
three world championships, teaming 
with such golden oldies as Mac Speedie, 
Dante Lavelli, Lou Groza. Marion Mot¬ 
ley and Otto Graham. 

“I grew up around the Browns," said 
Bert, “and when I was in high school, I 
was ball boy for four years at their camp 
there at Hiram College. Apart from shag¬ 
ging kicks for Lou Groza, lugging ice. 
cleaning shoes and washing uniforms, I 
got to warm up Frank Ryan and Jim Ni- 
nowski before games. They taught me the 
finer points of passing a football.” 

Although Bert suffered from a bone 
abnormality for two years, and wore 
braces until he was four years old, he 
has always had a strong arm. “Best dang 
rock thrower in Lincoln County,” says 
his daddy, "and if you can flang a rock 
continued 
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real good, you can flang anything.” On 
Dec. 15, 1974, Baby Bert Hang good 
enough to join Dub in the record book 
as he completed 17 consecutive passes 
against the New York Jets. 

During Bert’s days at Ruston High, his 
archrival for all-state quarterback hon¬ 
ors was Joe Ferguson, then of Shreve¬ 
port’s Woodlawn High School and now 
of the Buffalo Bills. “Fergy beat me out 
for all-state first string,” said Bert, "but 
we’re still good friends. He knows I’m a 
Tootsie Roll freak, and when we went 
up there to play Buffalo last year, he come 
out to meet me on the field, all deadpan 
like, and stuck out his hand for a shake. 
It was full of Tootsie Rolls." He wagged 
his head in the waning darkness of the 
truck cab. “Darn sorry Fergy got hurt 
like that last week.” 

Bert himself was hurt badly enough 
in the second of last season’s Colts-Bills 
games to keep most quarterbacks out of 
action. As he scrambled, a Bills helmet 


speared him in the side, leading to three 
ribs cracked in 11 different places, but 
he didn’t miss a game. 

“That taught me to be a Icetle care- 
fuller about running with the ball." he 
said, laughing. “I like to run, but it’s real¬ 
ly not worth the risk most times. Do it 
when you have to, really have to. but oth¬ 
erwise ... I couldn’t take a deep breath 
until March without the lesson coming 
back again.” 

In the playoffs against Pittsburgh, 
Jones was racked up once more, this time 
by a hit on the triceps muscle of his 
throwing arm. "It was real scary,” he re¬ 
called. "My arm went black, kind of slow 
like, from the shoulder to the fingertips. 
Black blood from contusions. There was 
just one white spot left, in the palm of 
my hand. My elbow was all stiff from 
the dead blood in there, and it wasn’t 
till the fourth quarter that I could throw 
again." With Jones injured, the Steelers 
ended the Colt season with a 28-10 
victory. 

Courage in the face of pain is a basic 
requirement of a professional athlete, but 
courage in the face of owners and gen¬ 
eral managers is not part of the contract. 
Thus. Jones’ actions early this season, just 
before the opening game, were partic¬ 
ularly laudable. When Colts Owner Rob¬ 
ert Irsay, panicky after a poor Baltimore 
preseason (2-4). forced Coach Ted Mar- 
chibroda to resign, and General Manag¬ 
er Joe Thomas backed up Irsay, Jones 
took a bold stand. He threatened to leave 
the team at the end of the season if Mar- 
chibroda wasn’t reinstated, and read a 
lesson in maturity to his elders. Irsay, 
calmed by Jones' cold threat, relented. 
The family squabble that could have de¬ 
stroyed the Colts’ spirit ended, and Mar- 
chibroda returned. “I like to look at the 
bright side of things,” said Bert, “and I 
think that what happened was an under¬ 
lying blessing because it re-established 
team unity. You know, it takes three 
mules pulling in the same direction to 
have a winning football team." 

Marchibroda was instrumental in 
shaping Jones into a standout. A former 
quarterback at St. Bonaventure and with 
the Steelers, and later offensive coordi¬ 
nator for Los Angeles and Washington, 
Marchibroda took over the Colts in 1975 
after the team had suffered through three 

Shouldering his "pride and joy," Jones carries 
some Canadian geese to a farmhouse breakfast 



disastrous seasons under four coaches 
and a 1974 record of 2-12, the worst in 
Colt history. Jones, who had been Bal¬ 
timore’s first draft pick in 1973 after an 
All-America career at LSU. had plenty 
of physical talent but had not yet mas¬ 
tered the fine art of reading defenses. 
Marchibroda left his family at home in 
Virginia, and spent his nights tinkering 
with Bert’s brain. “He’s the carpenter,” 
Jones said. “You can’t throw a load of 
lumber on a lot and expect a house to go 
up by itself. It has to be built, and Ted 
did our building.” 

In addition to learning how to scan de¬ 
fenses and come up with the right ploys 
to subvert them. Jones also got a solid of¬ 
fensive line to protect him. "There they 
are,” Jones said suddenly, honking his 
horn and blinking the Ford’s taillights as 
he passed a Mercedes sedan. “That’s most 
of my offensive line in that car. George 
Kunz, Robert Pratt and Elmer Collett. 
Our left tackle. David Taylor, was sup¬ 
posed to be along but he got the flu last 
night. They’re going hunting with us.” 
He tapped the horn again and stood on 
the throttle. “It’s a great line—'unsung.' 
as they say. Robert’s my roommate and 
the left guard. We run most of our ground 
game over the right side, behind George 
and Elmer, just like we did last night 
against the Oilers. They move people out 
of there in a hurry.” 

From the top of the bridge that spans 
Chesapeake Bay between Annapolis and 
the Eastern Shore, the dawn of a cloud¬ 
less day spread layers of rusty light on 
the waterfowl flats of Maryland. Jones 
pointed out a string of Canada geese 
moving in a wavy sprawl across the ta¬ 
bleland. A million geese—the majority 
of the birds on the Atlantic Flyway— 
winter along the Delmarva Peninsula, 
and on a good day it is possible to see 
half of them in the air at dawn and dusk. 
This day. though, didn’t look too good 
for goose hunting, a sport that thrives 
on dark. wet. overcast weather. What’s 
more, a three-quarter moon had shone 
most of the night. 

“Yep,” said Bert, "they could of been 
feeding all through the night, but this 
place I’m taking you to. the rule don’t 
apply. It’s a bluebird kind of day. but 
there’ll be birds there, birds aplenty. I’ll 
show you a hundred thousand Canadian 
geese this morning.” 

Wheeling through the back country, 
one had the feeling that the clock had 
rolled back a full century. Stately, if 
continued 


THE STORY OF GIVI’S 
NEW, FULL-SIZE 
CARS FOR1977... 
DESIGNED AND 
ENGINEERED FOR 
A CHANGING WORLD. 
CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, 
OLDSMOBILE, BUICK 
AND CADILLAC. 

In the beginning we had a goal. To use the world’s foremost 
automotive technology and design a line of totally new full-size 
cars that would give more miles per gallon. To provide the 
comfort, quiet and security expected from full-size cars. To give 
them clean lines, aerodynamically tuned in the wind tunnel. 

To make them easier to park and more maneuverable in city 
traffic, but with traditional roominess and luggage capacity. And 
to help make them last through the use of new corrosion- 
resisting treatments. Read on and find out more about 
General Motors’ all-new full-size cars . . . designed and engineered 
for a changing world. 





We started with the structure, 

It had to be strong and secure, 
so we refined it by 
computer._ 


The basic structure of our 
1977 full-size cars is 
made up of the frame and 
the body. By “frame," 
we mean the orange 
girder-like object in the 
illustration. And by 
“body,” we mean the gray 
portion that houses the passengers 
and luggage. 

Since the frame is the underpinning 
for the car, it has to be strong. And 
since the body is what surrounds you, 
it has to be secure. How do we design 
these qualities into a car? Through 
a variety of techniques that include 
building prototypes of the frame and 


body practically 
by hand, testing them 
and then re-engineering 
them until we’re sure 
they’re right. 

In addition, for 1977 
the frame and body of 
our full-size cars had the design and 
testing help of computers. 

For example, if we want to simulate 
how the frame and body of a car might 
respond when it runs over a chuck- 
hole, wc can read engineering drawings 
into a computer and then mathemati¬ 
cally "drive” the car over the chuck- 
hole to evaluate frame and body re¬ 


sponse 

resulting from 
impact. In hours 
rather than months we can 
learn such things as which shape 
to use and how strong it should be. 

Now this is not to suggest that we 
have forgotten our many time-proven 
testing procedures. A battery of 
grueling tests goes into every new 
prototype. And the end result is that 
GM’s 1977 full-size cars are strong, 
smooth-riding automobiles designed 
to give you a sense of security as 
you drive. 


Then 

came body designs. 
We wanted less 
drag, so we tuned 
them in the wind 
tunnel. 


In the study of aerodynamics, “drag” 
is the force that resists the forward 
motion of an object moving through 
the air. A “clean” automobile, then— 
one with careful attention to local 
details to reduce drag—is inherently 
more efficient and needs less power 
to drive. 

So for 1977 we tested our body 
designs in the wind tunnel at the 
General Motors Technical Center and 
at other facilities. Working from 
quarter- and full-scale clay models, we 
softened leading edges and modified 


our designs to help reduce drag. We 
smoothed out the windshield pillars to 
lessen wind resistance. And on some 
models, we added air deflectors under 
the front bumper to divert 
air from drag-inducing 
areas beneath the car. 

Result—a more efficient 
design, and that’s the 
name of today’s game. 

From a styling stand¬ 
point, we naturally 
wanted our new full-size 
cars to look great as 


well as be fuel-efficient. Wc think 
you'll agree they are some of the most 
handsome cars to come along in years. 
At the same time, we believe you’ll 
be impressed with the 
attention to detail, as 
exemplified by the tight- 
fitting doors, windows, 
trunks and hoods. And 
when you drive our new 
’77s, we know you’ll 
experience a new feeling 
of comfort, solidity 

DnH CMMirity. 











comes the final finish of GM’s Magic- 
Mirror acrylic lacquer, which is 
baked to a gleaming, long-lasting 
finish. 

In total, GM’s full-size cars for 'll 
represent a number of important 
advances to help make them last and 
look great over the years. 


Body by Fisher 

consmiction 

and new corrosion- 
resisting treatments 
help make our 7% 
tough and durable. 


At a time when the world is running 
out of natural resources, we believe 
that cars should be designed to last. 
And for 1977 we have paid particular 
attention to corrosion protection for 
our full-size cars. 

There is extensive use of galvanized 
steel, zinc iron alloys and 
ZincrometaP—a new coated steel 
for outer door panels, rear quarter 
panels and other areas. 

We arc using permanently flexible, 
aluminized anti-rust materials and 
hot-melt coatings to help protect body 
joints and scams. 


And all our full-size 
cars for 'll have inner 
front fender panels to 
help guard the outer 
fenders from kickcd-up 
stones and salt. 

Further, every 1977 
full-size car receives particular atten¬ 
tion to assure that the final finish will 
be both durable and good-looking. 
All exposed surfaces go through a 
multi-step cleaning, rinsing and phos- 
phating process before getting two 
coats of primer (with additional coats 
at corrosion-sensitive areas). Then 


Better utilization of space 

gives full 6-passenger 
roominess. New acoustical 
engineering techniques 
help provide a quiet ride. 


Our interior designers had two 
objectives when they went to work on 
the 'll full-size cars. To retain the 
feeling of interior spaciousness and 
comfort GM owners are used to. 
And to provide a quiet ride. 


They began with the design of 
what we call the “greenhouse”—the 
window portion of the passenger 
compartment. A new roof and more 
vertical side pillars and doors were 
designed to maintain much of the 


same perceived openness of the ’76s. 
And rear seat kneeroom and fegroom 
are even better on the new models, 
especially the coupes. In addition, 
our new door designs permit easier 
entry and exit—the best, in fact, 
in years. 

As for quiet, our acoustics 
specialists began by “engineering 
out” squeaks and rattles. Then they 
turned their attention to sealing out 
noises, and a whole new family of 
seals was developed. Finally, they 
employed new noise-suppression 
techniques, such as one-piece foam- 
backed acoustic headliners and 
one-piece carpets with more efficient 
floor-insulating materials. Take a 
demonstration drive and you’ll sec— 
and feel—just how quiet they are 
to drive. 




Our goal was plenty of 
trunk space for families 
and salesmen. 

We succeeded. 


If you've ever taken a family of six 
on a week-long campout, you know 
how vital a large trunk is. Same for 
salesmen who have to lug around 
samples or stacks of literature. Well, 
for 1977, GM’s full-size cars hold as 


much as last year’s in nearly every 
instance. There’s not a small trunk 
in the lot: in fact, in most cases they 
are even bigger than in 1976. 

This was accomplished in a number 
of ways, such as design changes in the 


rear compartment floor, spare tire 
placement and trunk height. At the 
same time, a redesigned trunk lid and 
new, improved weather seals are 
designed to keep out even high- 
pressure drenchings at the car wash. 


You’ve read about our extensive 
efficiency improvements for 1977. But 
let’s face it. They’re just talk unless 
they can pay off for you in more miles 
per gallon of gas. So take a look at the 
chart and see how some of our new 
models rate. Please remember, however, 
that EPA figures are only estimates. 
The actual mileage you get will vary 
according to the kind of driving you do, 
your driving habits, your car’s con¬ 
dition and available equipment. 

Further, because of additional emission 
control equipment, EPA figures for 
cars sold in California are lower. 

To see all the EPA figures and a 
complete list of available power trains, 
drop by your Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile. Buick or Cadillac dealer’s. 
And while you're there, ask to drive 
our new full-size cars. 


The payoff. 

Read the ERA gas mileage 
estimates for our 
new full-size cars. 



Model 

Engine 

Standard 

Transmission 

EPA Estimates 
Highway City 

Chevrolet Impala 

250 cu.-in. 

6 cyl. 1-bbl. 

Automatic 

22 

17 

Pontiac Bonneville 

301 cu.-in* 

V-8, 2-bbl. 

Automatic 

23 

17 

Oldsmobile Delta 88 

260 cu.-in. 

V-8, 2-bbl. 

Automatic 

23 

17 

Buick LeSabre 

231 cu.-in. 

V-6, 2-bbl. 

2.73 Rear Axle 

Automatic 

25 

18 

Cadillac DeVille 

425 cu.-in. 

V-8, 4-bbl. 

Automatic 

18 

14 


WE WANT 
YOU TO DRIVE 
WHAT YOU LIKE 
AND LIKE WHAT 
YOU DRIVE. 

Chevrolet*Pontiac 
Oldsmobile-Buick 
Cadillac 


♦NOT AVAILABLE IN CALIFORNIA 


tAVAILABLE AT EXTRA COST 


















BERT JONES continued 


somewhat shabby, pillared mansions 
stood in the midst of sere fields. White 
oaks, thick around as water towers, 
reared their red heads in the dawn light, 
and frost lay thick on the mowed fields. 
Everywhere geese were on the move, 
their yelping, beaglelike voices echoing 
down through the icy morning air. It 
would have come as no surprise to see 
J.E.B. Stuart leading a troop of cavalry 
in butternut uniforms, sabers glinting in 
the dawn, up one of the metaled roads. 

Jones turned the truck down an oak- 
lined lane and braked to a stop in front 
of a white clapboard farmhouse. Two 
men in camouflage hunting clothes wait¬ 
ed. grinning at the arriving hero. “That's 
Ed and Howard." said Jones. “They’re 
the best goozin' guides in this neck of 
the peninsula. The Colts have been com¬ 
ing here for years, and they take good 
care of us.” 

“Well, you done 'er," said Ed as Jones 
dismounted. “Pul a real slick on them 
Oilers.” Geese barked overhead, and 
dogs—mainly Labrador retrievers—an¬ 
swered them from the kennels behind the 
house as the guides debriefed Bert on 
the Houston game. 

“Let’s get a move on,” said Howard 
as the Mercedes pulled up. chockablock 
with bulging linemen. Collett and Pratt 
went off with Howard, while Kunz and 
Jones teamed up with the bespectacled, 
affable Ed. Jumbo, a bright-eyed black 
Lab pulsating with eagerness, joined the 
crew in Ed’s pickup. 

The blind was tight, a narrow slot cam¬ 
ouflaged with cornstalks and pine limbs 
in the midst of a stubble field. Kunz and 
Jones placed the decoys as geese whirled 
overhead, seemingly only waiting for the 
dekes to be set before flying to the guns. 
Back in the blind, Bert loaded his “pride 
and joy,” a field-scarred Winchester 
Model 12 pump gun in 12 gauge. No 
sooner had he slipped the last of three 
high-brass shells full of No. 2 shot into 
the magazine than a horrendous racket 
rose from the west. 

“Look at that,” said Jones, peering out 
of the blind. From the river not a half 
mile away rose an air force of geese, blot¬ 
ting out the sky for fully the width of the 
horizon. “I told you I’d show you some 
birds.” 

“Get ready.” warned Ed from his post 
at the head of the blind. “We don’t want 
to shoot at any groups of six or more, 
but we’ll get some pairs and threes and 
fours passing over. We’ll let the Jones 


boy shoot first, then you other guys can 
wipe his eye.” He cackled mock-nastily 
with the rough jocosity of the hunting 
blind, and crouched back into cover. 

A lone goose swept up the line of small 
pines that masked the blind. Jones rose 
and slammed the shotgun butt to his 
shoulder, firing in the same instant. The 
bird folded, dead in midair, and thumped 
to the ground in a spume of breast and 
neck down. 

Now it was George Kunz’s turn. At 
6' 6" and 266 pounds, Kunz filled nearly 
half of the blind with his bulk. A pair of 
birds veered away from the main flight 
and whistled over the decoy set. looking 
it over in preparation fora landing. 

“I’ll take the lead bird,” said Kunz. 
He stood up—a blond mountain armed 
with a toothpick of a shotgun—and fired, 
while another gunner took the trailing 
bird. Both fell. 

"You dropped him like a bad habit.” 
said Bert. “But I think the rest of ’em 
saw you and spooked off. Why don't you 
get littler. George?" 

“You better watch it, Jonesy,” said 
Kunz, “or I’ll let one of them mean old 
defensive tackles in on you next Sunday." 

Within the hour the party had killed 
its limit of three geese apiece, with Bert 
dropping a nifty double on the last pass. 
Clearly his eye was as good with a shot¬ 
gun as it is with a football. What was it 
his favorite receiver, Roger Carr, had 
said? “Hey, this guy can unload one 70 
yards anytime he likes and hit a dime." 
It was no exaggeration. 

Walking back to the farmhouse, and a 
breakfast of sausage, biscuits, citron pre¬ 
serves and hot, welcome coffee (except 
for Bert, who drinks iced tea summer and 
winter). Kunz let Jones get ahead and 
then said, “Just look at him go. He was 
so sick last night that I thought he'd fall 
down if an Oiler so much as breathed 
on him. But he played another great 
game. He’s heady, he’s tough, he’s wild. 
It kind of rubs off on the rest of us.” 

Kunz smiled and shook his head. “And 
you know what? I’ve been around this 
league for eight years, six with Atlanta 
and then here, and I’ve never met a nicer 
guy at any position. That’s why we take 
care of him.” 

Up ahead, romping through the frosty 
stubble with a goose over each shoulder 
and Jumbo the Lab leaping at his heels, 
Bert Jones gave forth a wild, yodeling 
rebel yell. It was a paean to life—the 
calculus of victory. end 




...anything else 
is a substitute! 


SKI CAPS 

Colorful, high- 
fashion caps in a 
wide choice of 
styles, patterns 
and colors 


INNSBRUCK 

Toe-to-top 
thermal knit in 
stretch style. 
75% Wool, 
25% Nylon 




WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin 53081 
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DOWN A 
DARK HALL 
AT 185 MPH 

Bone-weary and alone, the men who 
race at Le Mans must hurtle through 
a night that they fear will never end 

by SAM POSEY 



T he 24-hour race at Le Mans is a mon¬ 
ument to the idea that life goes on. 
It is a French national institution dating 
back more than half a century, with a 
quarter of a million devotees turning out 
every June for a scene that perhaps can 
be compared only to the Woodstock rock 
festival. But to the driver, speeding 
through the night portion of the race in 
a vehicle that is about as sturdy as an egg¬ 
shell, with lights as useful at 200 mph as 


miner’s lamps, the idea that life will go 
on—or that the night will ever end— 
doesn’t seem the least bit assured. 

At any time, day or night, Le Mans is 
an imposing circuit. Its many fast turns 
permit laps of an extremely high aver¬ 
age speed but, because the track is nar¬ 
row and lined with guardrails, the sen¬ 
sation is of aiming your car down a 
twisting hallway. A lap is 8.36 miles long 
and takes you through the rural country- 
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side on the outskirts of the railhead town 
of Le Mans, 135 miles southwest of Par¬ 
is. Most of the circuit consists of main 
roads ordinarily open for public use, and 
as you rip past fields and farmhouses and 
occasionally plunge through dense pine 
forests you are in fact rushing from one 
small Le Mans suburb to another. Mul- 
sanne is one of these towns. Arnage is an¬ 
other. At racing speeds, however, you 
rarely notice the scenery. 


At night there’s almost nothing to see 
except the road. Cars are no longer rec¬ 
ognizable by their shapes or colors; they 
are just twin dots of light. The few il¬ 
luminated landmarks that do exist surge 
at you out of the dark in an endless re¬ 
petitive sequence. The pits. The carnival 
at the esses. The caf£ that’s one-third of 
the way along the straight leading from 
Le Mans out to Mulsanne. The rest of 
the lap becomes abstract; rows of bright 


reflectors along both sides of the road 
outline the route clearly but make it look 
more like a lighted diagram than a race 
circuit. In this way the night conceals 
many of the specific hazards of the 
course, replacing a sense of coming and 
going from particular danger points with 
a pervasive uneasiness. 

Half of a Le Mans driver’s night is 
spent on the track, the other half trying 
to get some sleep while his co-driver is 
out with the car. The more organized 
teams rent trailers behind the pits as dor¬ 
mitories for their drivers, and in the eight 
years 1 have done the race 1 have always 
gone to my trailer knowing I must sleep 
to keep my reflexes working. But sleep 
has never been easy to come by. 

In the darkness of the trailer I see im¬ 
ages of the road rushing at me, as if all 
those laps have been stamped on my 
mind, a tape loop that cannot be shut 
off. If I close my eyes, a second later 
I’m grabbing for the edge of the cot, con¬ 
vinced I’m falling; hours of violent mo¬ 
tion in a car have upset my balance. 
Every year the trailer walls seem thin¬ 
ner, or else the cars are louder, and the 
roaring is a reminder that my car is out 
there somewhere. When I am particularly 
tired I get the idea that the car is still 
going not so much because the nuts 
and bolts are right but because the whole 
team is willing it to run—sheer mind 
over matter. For me to sleep is to re¬ 
duce by one the force that keeps the 
car going. 

One year, 1970, I spent my hours in 
the trailer half convinced I would not 
live through the night. That was the year 
it rained for 20 of the 24 hours. Rain is 
frightening even on a slow track in broad 
daylight. At night, driving through Le 
Mans' fast turns and down the long Mul¬ 
sanne straight, it is terrifying. On the 
water-soaked track the tires of my Fer¬ 
rari aquaplaned uncontrollably, the steer¬ 
ing wheel sometimes being wrenched 
back and forth in my hands and some¬ 
times going dead. Seen from the cockpit 
the rain didn’t fall; it came at me hor¬ 
izontally. Drivers usually remain at the 
continued 
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IN THE DARK continued 


wheel for three hours or more during the 
night, allowing their co-drivers a chance 
to rest, but in the rain that year the con¬ 
centration required was so great that no 
one could stay on the track for more than 
90 minutes at a stretch. I made so many 
trips back to the trailer 1 lost count. Each 
time I took with me fresh memories of di¬ 
saster, of fires burning around the track, 
wrecked cars crammed against guard¬ 
rails, shiny slickers of rescue workers vis¬ 
ible in the headlights, a flag marshal dead 
at the chicane. 

In 1976 the Le Mans night was dif¬ 
ferent. It was humid, the air hanging 
heavy and close, promising another day 
as hot as the one we had just had. But it 
was clear—no chance of rain. I was driv¬ 
ing for the BMW team, and at I a.m. I 
was between stints at the wheel. I was 
lying on a cot in one of our trailers. It 
was too hot to close the windows, and 
the sound of the cars penetrated the trail¬ 
er at irregular intervals, unusually loud. 
An hour before, having just completed a 
long period in the car, I had enjoyed a 
compulsive, overwhelming need to re¬ 
place lost liquids and had overdone it. 
gulping three quarts of mineral water. I 
felt bloated, and my thick fireproof un¬ 
derwear was hot and sweaty, but I was 
too tired to pull it off. 

In the opposite corner of the trailer, 
sleeping soundly, was a German girl, 
hired by BMW as a hostess for our hos¬ 
pitality camper. The previous afternoon 
she had been a whirlwind of activity as 
she made sandwiches and served drinks. 

“You’d better take it easy if you’re 
planning to be up all night.” I had said 
to her. 

“It doesn’t matter," she had answered, 
laughing. “Your cars will break down 
early." But they hadn’t—or rather mine 
hadn’t; the other three BMWs were out. 

As I lay in the trailer I thought back 
to the start of the race, which seemed a 
very long time ago. I remembered being 
on the grid, in all the color and sunlight, 
posing for pictures in front of the car, 
clowning with my co-driver to relieve the 
tension. And I remembered the first lap. 
racing down the Mulsanne straight, the 
cars weaving in and out. We all had en¬ 
ergy to spare, then. 

I got up carefully, so as not to wake 
the girl, and crossed the compound to 
the team camper. It was empty, its lights 
on. I poured some coffee. In the distance 
1 could hear robust German drinking 


songs coming from a dance hall on the 
carnival midway beyond the pits. It was 
almost time for my next turn at the wheel. 
You could be back home in California, I 
told myself, lying on the lawn, listening 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

The dark paddock was crowded with 
the shadowy forms of the transporters. 
Here and there an oil-streaked car, out 
of the race, sat lifeless under a tarpaulin. 
At the concrete steps marking the back 
entry to the pits, a guard moved out of 
my way and nodded deferentially. I re¬ 
turned his nod with gravity, caught for a 
moment by a sense of mission. There was 
duty still to be done. A race to finish. As 
I walked up the narrow corridor imme¬ 
diately behind the pits there was a strong 
smell of racing oil in the air. I was feel¬ 
ing fine. 

In the pit the team manager greeted 
my arrival with indifference, as if I 
weren’t anything other than a mechanism 
that had come to replace the mechanism 
currently behind the wheel. I ducked un¬ 
der the refueling hoses that hung from 
the low ceiling and pulled out my equip¬ 
ment bag. A minute later I was ready, 
aware of my breathing inside my helmet. 
Across the track from the pits the grand¬ 
stand was nearly empty, and in the quiet 
between the passing of the race cars tin¬ 
ny music played over the public-address 
system, sounding lonely and vacant. 
There are very few witnesses to a driv¬ 
er’s night stint at Le Mans. 

The car came in. suddenly displacing 
the dark in front of the pits with lights 
and a cloud of steam. My co-driver 
emerged, shouting something to me that 
I couldn’t hear, and then I was down in 
the cockpit struggling with the harnesses. 

1 saw the signal to start the car and in a 
moment I was moving up the pit lane. 
Then the lights of the grandstand were 
gone and there was only the pool of my 
own lights ahead of me on the track. 

The first lap was awkward and dis¬ 
jointed as the new tires, cold and slip¬ 
pery to begin with, began to heat up with 
the friction of the track. Then they were 
hot and sticky, and the car was gripping 
surely and predictably. I drove in a 
groove that I had developed during my 
earlier shifts behind the wheel, guiding 
the car with an economy of physical 
movement. 

The tense effort of the daylight hours 
soon gave way to reflexive motions and 
intuitive thoughts. The miles spun off in 


an endless journey. The lighted Ferris 
wheel beside the track seemed to turn as 
if it were geared mysteriously to the cars 
revolving on the track. And after six or 
seven laps. I fell the reestablishment of a 
strange sense of being in a giant orbit 
around a central point. 

On my trips down the 4 J /i-mile-long 
Mulsanne straight I could feel the power 
releasing itself through the car as it 
picked up speed second by second. By a 
quarter of the way along, the car was es¬ 
tablished in a snug envelope of air that 
tugged at its sides, making it dart from 
side to side like an express train on a 
rough roadbed. The cafe went by on the 
left, a sustained flash of warm light seen 
out of the corner of my eye. 

When there were other cars on the 
straight 1 would duck into the vacuum be¬ 
hind them for a few seconds before pass¬ 
ing. In those moments the view up the 
straight would be cut off. Full speed, and 
all I could see was six feet, into the back 
of the car ahead. The Porsches had tur¬ 
bochargers: their exhausts glowed red 
with heat, and from under their wheels 
the passing lines painted on the road 
came spitting out like tracer bullets. 

At other tracks you are still acceler¬ 
ating when it comes time to brake at the 
end of the straight, but the Mulsanne is 
so long the car comes to a stage where 
its power simply cannot push any more 
air out of its way, and the speed levels 
off. Terminal velocity. Alone on the 
straight, that was 185 mph in my BMW. 
but it became higher, more than 190, 
when I could tuck into another car’s slip¬ 
stream. The speed produces neither gid¬ 
diness nor fear, but a sense of a transfer 
of power, the car’s power into my hands 
and arms. 

The instruments glowed green in the 
dark. The guardrail reflectors streamed 
by like twin strings of bright pearls. The 
engine droned, straining against the night 
air. I shifted a little in the seat, aware of 
my sweat-soaked suit. I felt warm, mel¬ 
low. Consciousness was a dark hollow 
of convexity, and the car was alive. 

Three reflecting signs mark the ap¬ 
proach of the Mulsanne kink, where 
the road dives to the right. It isn’t as 
much a turn as a swerve; it can be 
taken flat out, but only with perfect tim¬ 
ing. Just after the signs the road rises 
under the car as if the macadam has 
drawn a deep breath. This points the 
nose of the car up. and at that moment 
continued 
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Fiberglas has helped lighten 
Indy racers by 8 precious pounds. How much fat 
would it trim from your product? 


T he first cars to blast around Indy, 
in 1911, had bodies of steel. Later, 
racers lightened up with aluminum. 

In the 50’s, Fiberglas* took over. 
It’s stronger, pound for pound, than 
steel. Yet 15 percent lighter than 
aluminum. It’s also less expensive to 
sculpt into the exotic swoops and 
scoops of today’s 200-mph machines. 

•T.M. Reg. O.-C.F. for reinforcements for plastics. 


Fiberglas reinforcement, added to 
plastic, can be engineered into a 
materials "system” with almost any 
desired characteristic. 

Products like truck front ends 
and jet aircraft interiors benefit from 
the same lightness that improved 
Indy racers. Other products like 
chemical storage tanks and power 


tool housings are better because 
they’re stronger, more resistant to 
corrosion, more moldable, more 
durable, or less expensive. 

Would a Fiberglas materials sys¬ 
tem make your product better. 7 We'll 
help you find out. Write: G. I. Meeks, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 
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ENTER NEWPORT'S "PLEASURE 
WIN A1977CHEVY \AN PLUS 




NE WPOR7 ihe ogcrene that s Alive with Pleasure wonts you to get behind ihe wheel 

of your very own pieosure mochine 

Enter the NEWPORT PLEASURE ON WHEELS SWEEPSTAKES 

FIRST PRIZE : ONE 1977 CHEVY G20 Series 
Von AND $5,000 for customizing. 

Picture yourself in one of the 1977 Chevy Vons in the spotry G20 senes The Norriod 
Corovon Sport von or the versotile Chevy Von Then imogme having Sb 003 to 
customize it ony way you wont 

fry a built m f V 6 Stereo or tinted portholes Side outlet exhousrs or supetgrophics 
Bubble dome or refnqerotor Captains choirs or floor to ceimacorpering Win 

the NEWPORT PLEASURE ON WHEELS 
SWEEPSTAKES ond you con 
sonsfy your customizing 
pleasure 


Box; IB mg. "tor", 1.1 mg. nicotine; 
Kings; 17 mg. ”taf, 1.2 mg. nicotine; 100'$; 19 mg. "tar'L 
1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report April 1976. 


SEC OND PfUZE r 
One 1977 CHEVY 
G20 Series Von. 

Our lucky 2nd prize winner con choose 
ony of Chevrolet* Vans m rheG20 senes, 
with oil the features rhor molse them per¬ 
fect for pleosure seekers Massive Girder 
fleam front suspension Computer- 
marched broke system Protected steer¬ 
ing linkage ond electrocoonng. Plus o 
Johnson Messenger 41/5 40-Chonnel 


M F QU MB P RI ZES: 

10-Speed 

AMF ROADMASTER DIKES. 

You con pedol your 


A 2-stroke, oil-injected beauty that comes 
equipped with direcnonols. motchmg 
speedometer ond tochometer ond 
competition-type front forks For street 
ond off-the-toad pfeasure rhetes nothing 
hkeo Horley-Dovidson. 
















DN WHEELS" SWEEPSTAKES. 
*5,000 FOR CUSTOMIZING. 



OFFICIAL RULES 



Please enter me in the NEWPORT PLEASURE ON WHEELS SWEEPSTAKES. I hove reod 
ond agreed to be bound by the official rules ond I certify rhot I om ot least 21 years 
of age 

Moil To: NEWPORT PLEASURE ON WHEELS' SWEEPSTAKES 
PO. Dox 2156 
Hillside. New Jersey 07205 

NAME 

ADDR£SS___ 

CITY_SWE_ZIP_ 


1. To enter the NEWPORT "PLEASURE ON 
WHEELS* SWEEPSTAKES, print your name, 
address ond zip code ond moll entry to 
NEWPORT "PLEASURE ON WHEELS" SWEEP¬ 
STAKES. P.O. Do* 2156. Hillside. New Jersey 
07205. Enter as often os you like, but eoch 
entry must be moiled separately. 

2. Eoch entry must include one (1) bottom 
flap from o NEWPORT cigarette pock, or 
the word "NEWPORT printed on a 3x5 
piece of paper. To be eligible, oil entries 
must be received by the Judging orgoni- 
zotlon on or before Morch 31. 1977. No 
purchase is necessary. 

3 One First Prize rhe 1977 Chevy G20 series 
Von of your choice ond $5,000 donors, will 
be awarded One Second Prize the 1977 
Chevy G20 senes Von of your choice Five 
Thud Prizes Harley Davidson SS I75cc Motor¬ 
cycles 50 Fourth Prizes AMF 10- 
speed bicycles 1000 Fifth Prizes 
DuPont Roily Cor Oeomng Kits 
will be owo'ded. No sub- 
stitiAions for these prizes. 


4. All prize winners will be selected In a 
random drawing from all eligible entries 
received. Only one prize to o household. 
PJ. Loltmoa Associates. Is the independent 
judging organization whose decisions are 
final. For a list of prize winners and Judges 
statements explaining the methods used 
In determining entitlements to prizes, send 
o separate, self-addressed, stomped 
envelope ro NEWPORT "PLEASURE ON 
WHEELS* SWEEPSTAKES Winner List. P.O. Dox 
2157. Hillside. New Jersey 07205. 

5 Lonllord reserves the right to substitute on 
equivalent prize or cosh payment All taxes ore 
the sole responsibility of eoch winner 
6. SWEEPSTAKES OPEN ONLY TO RESIDENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES WHO ARE AT LEAST 
21 YEARS OF AGE. Employees of Lonllord. 
Loews Corporation affiiiored componies. ad¬ 
vertising ogencies. PJ. Loitmon Associates, ond 
their forrulies. ore nor eligible Void in Missouri 
ond wherever else prohibited, restricted or 
„ taxed. All federal, store ond local lows 
apply. 


© LORILLARD. U.S.A, 1976 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


















WHY PUNCH IS MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN POWER IN A CB. 


When it comes to power output all 
CBs have pretty much the same. 


With a Cobra your voice 
punches through ignition and 
background noises. Punches 
through interference. Punches 
through other transmissions. 

So your voice gets to where it’s 
going the same way it started out. 
Loud and clear. 

And because Cobras have 
distortion-free reception, you hear 
what's coming back the same way 
you sent it out. Loud and clear. 

And if loud and clear is what 
you're starting to associate with a 
Cobra, then our message has 
punched through. 



Punches through loud and clear. 


Cobra Communications Products 

DYNASCAN CORPORATION 

6460 W Cortland St.. Chicago. Illinois 60635 



No more than four watts. That's the 
law. The law, however, says nothing 
about punch. 

Punch is what you do with that 
four watts to make sure your voice 
covers the distance and still comes 
through loud and clear. Punch is 
what sets Cobras apart from the 
other CBs. 



For information on our complete line write for brochure ttCB-2 








IN THE DANK continued 


you must initiate the turn while your 
lights are elevated into the trees be¬ 
yond. You turn into the darkness, every 
lap requiring the faith that you will do 
it at the right instant, and that there 
will be no oil on the track. 

The signs came up, then were gone be¬ 
hind me in the dark. I felt the road lift 
under the car and saw the lights point 
into the trees. A camber change in the 
road started the steering wheel to the 
right. For one beat, my hands resisted 
the turning, then followed it through with 
a wrist movement of great gentleness, al¬ 
most a caress. At such speed the car re¬ 
acted as if it had glanced off an invisible 
wall. With no sense of duration, and with 
no awareness of having been in the turn. 
I was rushing down the ensuing straight 
on a new heading. 

Isolated two-thirds along a straight 
that takes hardly any skill to drive, the 
Mulsanne kink is one of the most dif¬ 
ficult turns in racing, its difficulty increas¬ 
ing greatly at night. Even drivers of com¬ 
paratively slow cars have been killed 
instantly by crashes at the kink—this year 
a French driver died there in a car with 
a top speed of little over 150 mph. I have 
always driven cars much faster than that, 
and to see the trees go by at 185 mph or 
more, just a few feet away, erases from 
your mind even the most subconscious 
trickle of any idea that you might sur¬ 
vive if something went wrong. 

In most parts of a racetrack, even Le 
Mans, you picture a crash and you imag¬ 
ine you might have a chance to survive 
it. You might have to pry yourself out of 
the car or try to hold your breath in a 
fire, but some sort of chance would ex¬ 
ist. Having no chance at all is unusual, 
and I have always wondered if there 
wouldn’t be a certain majesty to that mil¬ 
lisecond when you knew it was coming, 
and knew it with such certitude that you 
didn’t even brace yourself for the strug¬ 
gle, or wince at the impending pain. I 
don’t know. But I have noticed, leaving 
the kink behind, a perceptible tingling, 
the reawakening of my nerve endings. 

After almost a minute at full speed, 
braking for the hairpin at the end of the 
Mulsanne comes like a period of reentry 
into a real world. All during the time the 
car lost speed, I sat there, oddly weight¬ 
less, foot hard on the brake pedal, my 
eyes watching as the edges of the road 
came back into focus. The smell was of 
the brake pads, acrid and burning. My 
continued 


We left Nature alone. 
She gave us Villa Banfi. 



Possibly the purest, most natural 
wine you’ll ever taste. 

Imported from Italy’s 
premier vineyard estates. 

Before the end of the year 
you may be able to enjoy all % 
these fine Villa Banfi wines, 
each an extraordinary values 
Roman White 
Soave Classico Superiore 
Frascati Superiore 
Orvieto Cla&sico 
Verdicchio di Jesi 
Roman Red and Rose 
Bardolino Classico Superiore 
Valpolicella Classico Superiore 
Chianti Classico Riserva 
If Villa Banfi is not at your 
favorite store, call toll free: 
800-645-3113. 


1 !976The House of Banfi, iarmingdale, N.Y., Fine Wine Merchants Since 1919. 
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Stress 
can rob you 
of vitamins 



Stresstabs 

POTENCY BOO 

STRESS -s. 

formula ( Jk^ ) 

VITAMINS 60 TABLETS 



Stress can deplete your body’s 
stores of water-soluble vitamins. 

Your body absorbs two kinds of vitamins 
from the food you eat, fat-soluble and 
water-soluble. The fat-soluble vitamins 
are accumulated in substantial reserves 
in body tissues. But this is not true 
of the water-soluble vitamins, B-complex 
and C, and daily replacement through 
proper diet is considered necessary even 
when you’re well. When your vitamin 
needs are increased by stress, your body 
may use up more B and C vitamins than 
your usual daily meals provide. During 
times of continued stress—when your 
body may be affected in many ways—a 
vitamin deficiency can develop. 

What is stress. Severe injury or 
infection, chronic overwork, too many 
martini lunches, fad dieting—any 
condition that places an unusual 
demand upon your body constitutes 
stress and may cause B and C vitamin 
depletion, if the diet is inadequate. 

Why many doctors recommend 
STRESSTABS 600 High Potency 
Stress Formula Vitamins. 
STRESSTABS 600 has a single 
purpose: to help you correct a B complex 
and C vitamin deficiency. With 600 mg. 
of vitamin C, and B-complex vitamins, 
high potency STRESSTABS 600 can 
help restore your supply of these water- 
soluble vitamins and help maintain good 
nutritional balance. STRESSTABS 600 
also contains the U.S. Recommended 
Daily Allowance of natural Vitamin E. 
Also available: STRESSTABS 600 
with Iron. 

Talk to the experts about 
STRESSTABS 600. Ask your doctor 
and pharmacist what they think of this 
different brand of vitamin. Available, 
without a prescription, at your drug 
stores in bottles of 60 tablets or trial 
bottles of 30. STRESSTABS 600 can’t 
eliminate stress, but it can help you to 
maintain the nutritional balance you 
need. 

STRESSTABS 600 and 
STRESSTABS 600 with Iron 
are products of 
Lederle Laboratories. 
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IN THE DARK continued 


foot, which has some broken bones in it 
from a crash of another time, ached from 
the effort. Then, as if the energy had been 
torn out of it by the braking, the car 
rounded the hairpin and weakly began 
to gather speed toward Arnage. 

So it went, the night and the fatigue 
combining so that the usual frames of ref¬ 
erence gradually slipped away or became 
meaningless, leaving me with bright pin¬ 
point vision in an existence that occu¬ 
pied only the single dimension of speed. 
Until with no warning a lap came where 
1 swung the car onto the Mulsanne and 
knew something wasn’t the same. 

Slowly I turned my head to the left, 
peering through the window. There on 
the horizon, a long crayoned line of deep 
red signaled the dawn. 

Within two laps I could see faint par¬ 
ticles of light through the trees. Soon 
after that I could see the other drivers in 
their cars, shadows in rival cockpits, con¬ 
centrated forces that, as I had, had made 
it through the night. Of course each was 
a threat now to my success in the race, 
but there was still that moment of kin¬ 
ship. the cheery wave as I went by. 

In the pits when my stint was over 
there were smiles all around. Want some 
breakfast? How’s it going? I thought of 
walking up to the trailer again, but sleep 
could wait. It was good to talk to the re¬ 
porters. who looked fresh after sleeping 
at their hotels. The stands were filling 
with people again. 

Ten hours still stretched ahead before 
the finish. Repeatedly we fought our way 
into top positions only to be delayed by 
nagging mechanical problems. My laps 
around the nearly empty, trash-strewn 
track had a dreamlike quality, shaded al¬ 
ways by the fear that even at the last mo¬ 
ment something might go wrong and our 
whole effort would be for nothing. To 
survive the night and then not last the 
race would be a bewildering injustice. 
The car just had to finish. 

And in the last laps, when the crowd 
was emptying over the guardrails onto 
the track, exuberant, waving, and the 
marshals were waving their flags like 
semaphores, and the car felt strong un¬ 
der me, 1 knew we had it made. We had 
finished. In 24 hours we had gone 2,565 
miles. 306 times around the same eight 
miles. And we had come in 10th. Sud¬ 
denly I realized I couldn’t remember 
what the night had been like, couldn't 
remember at all. eno 
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Compare microwave oven features... 
and you’ll buy the incomparable 

Amana Touch mat ic . 



The First Microwave Oven with a Memory! 
You leJJ it wbal lo do by touching the 
words and numbers on the 
solid state Control Panel. It 
“remembers” and performs 
your cooking program—in 
sequence. Takes food from 
the freezer to the table— 
simple as 1-2-3! And what • 
a memory . . . 

• It “remembers” how long 

to defrost. 

• It “remembers” to wait for food tem¬ 
perature to equalize. 

• It “remembers” exactly how long to 
cook—with split-second accuracy. 

• When cooking’s done, it “remembers” 
to shut itself off and call you with a “beep.” 

• At the same instant, 
it “remembers” anddis- 
plays the time of day. 


5 IB 



• COOKMATIC POWER SHIFT™ puts 
you in full control of everything you cook. 
Just slide the shift lever to select the cook¬ 
ing speed you want—even shift as you 
cook. Choose “High," “Roast,” “Me¬ 
dium.” "Low,” "Simmer,” or "Warm.” 

Quality and Convenience Features 

• 675 Watts of Power. At the “high” set¬ 
ting on the Cookmatic Power Shift, cooks 
almost everything in about one-fourth the 
usual time. 

• The one you can build-in. (Extra cost 
build-in kit available). 

• Energy Saving! Cooks almost every¬ 


thing with 50% to 75% less electricity than 
a conventional electric range. 

• Stainless Steel Interior will not rust or 
corrode. And unlike painted steel, it does 
not absorb a significant amount of cook¬ 
ing power, so it allows faster, more energy 
efficient cooking. 

• Large Oven Ca¬ 
pacity. Big enough 
for even a family 
size turkey. 

• Chrome-Plated 
Zinc Diecast Door 
wi th je wel-li ke fi nish 
is the only one of its 
kind. Pull-down de¬ 
sign permits easy entry from either side. 

• Quick, Easy Cleanup. The oven stays 
cool, so spills don’t bake on. Just wipe 
with a damp cloth. 

• See-through Window—plus an interior 
light so you can see what’s cooking. 

• Automatic Electric Door Lock. 

• Operates on ordinary, 115-volt house¬ 
hold current. 

• Removable Glass Oven Tray catches 
spills. Dishwasher proof. 

• FULL 5-Year Warranty on the Magne¬ 
tron. Amana gives you 5 years of FULL 
warranty protection on the magnetron. 
That means we cover magnetron cost, 
labor charges, even the serviceman’s travel 
expenses for five years. It pays to check 
the warranty because many manufacturers 
offer only a one-year FULL magnetron 
warranty. 

Ask your Amana Retailer for a demon¬ 
stration of the remarkable Amana Touch- 
matic Radarange—the first microwave 
oven with a memory, or write Ann Mac¬ 
Gregor, Dept. 583, Amana, Iowa 52204. 



If it doesn’t say ^ntona. —-it’s not 


[ A Raylheon Company | 















Even unathletic kids enjoy phys ed at 
California’s San Rafael High. It has the 
country’s most celebrated program, with 
45 courses ranging from yoga to 
yachting, from rock-climbing to kayaking 
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BY JIM KAPLAN 


S an Rafael High School looks like 
the sort of place where old-fash¬ 
ioned physical education classes would 
be a staple. The building has a broad fa¬ 
cade with high pillars and a long flight 
of steps leading to its entrance. The gym 
is gloomy, with wooden basketball back- 
boards. But what is this? There is a coed 
volleyball game in progress. Outside, an¬ 
other group of boys and girls is scaling 
the gym wall in a rock-climbing class. 
And half a mile away other students are 
sailing in a canal. 

This is a typical day of P.E. in San Ra¬ 
fael, a bedroom community of 44,000 sit¬ 
uated 14 miles north of the Golden Gate 
Bridge. It has the country’s most cele¬ 
brated high school physical education 
program, one that offers 45 electives 
ranging from football to Frisbee, from 
team handball to tumbling, from tai chi 
chaun to boxing to yoga to self-defense. 
All classes are open to both sexes, and 
there is only the vaguest of dress codes. 
Even traditional educators are fascinated 
by all this, mainly because San Rafael 
High is accomplishing what every school 
would like to: not only is it offering the 
athletically gifted child a wide choice of 
activities, it is turning would-be specta¬ 
tors into athletes. 

This does not happen everywhere. 
Twenty years of Presidents’ fitness coun¬ 
cils and the growth of women’s sports 
and Jogging for Life notwithstanding, the 
U.S. is still mostly a nation of fans. Ac¬ 
cording to every respected survey on the 
subject, the majority of adult Americans 
do no regular exercise except walking. 
Meanwhile, deaths from cardiovascular 
diseases, which doctors have linked to 
sedentary life-styles, continue to mount. 

Tomorrow’s heart patients are not 
graduating from San Rafael High. 
“There’s a carry-over effect,” says John 
Donovan, assistant principal in charge of 


curriculum. “People who took scuba div¬ 
ing here are taking advanced courses else¬ 
where. Bikers and backpackers organize 
their own trips, and sailors continue sail¬ 
ing in college.” 

There are a number of reasons why 
San Rafael's P.E. program is so success¬ 
ful. Many students point to the relaxed 
dress code. Do clothes really matter as 
long as good courses are offered? “Yes,” 
chorus four girls at sailing class. “My sis¬ 
ter in junior high school hates P.E.,’’ says 
junior Joanne Ashcroft. “Every day she 
comes home and throws her gym clothes 


on the bed.” Students speak of gym uni¬ 
forms as “monkey suits” and “prison 
garb,” and describe the process of don¬ 
ning them—or “dressing out"—as tor¬ 
ture. At San Rafael, shorts, sneakers and 
shirts are expected in most classes, but 
anything close will do. 

“I found long ago that kids would 


come up with any excuse for not exer¬ 
cising, but it usually concerned dress.” 
says Gym Instructor Bill Monti. “They 
didn’t like to dress out because they were 
ashamed of their bodies. Legally, you 
can’t impose a dress code unless you pro¬ 
vide the uniforms, but 1 bet 90% of the 
schools in California have one anyway. 
It shouldn’t be based on something so ar¬ 
tificial, especially now, when kids see 
dress as a way of expressing themselves.” 

The San Rafael dress code was lib¬ 
eralized in 1970. three years before the 
school combined its men’s and women's 


P.E. departments under a gym specialist 
named Marcia Arevalo. Previously, the 
departments had peered at each other 
across a sex gap as formidable as a gator- 
filled moat. When they fused and classes 
went coed, tensions eased. 

To get the students as relaxed as the 
teachers, Monti and Arevalo prepared a 
continued 
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questionnaire listing 99 possible P.E. 
courses, including boccie, yoga, fly-cast¬ 
ing and even spectator sports. The boys 
voted heavily for activities like scuba div¬ 
ing; the girls leaned toward horseback 
riding, archery and tennis. The five-wom¬ 
an, six-man P.E. department has been 
adding electives ever since. 

“People ask me how we can teach 45 
sports with a budget of $6,000,” Arevalo 
says. “We try to be creative. At first, we 
begged, borrowed and stole. Outsiders 
offered help, and teachers went to clin¬ 
ics. Some groups gave us equipment such 
as boats. Fencing and scuba equipment, 
which is expensive, we split with our sis¬ 
ter school. Terra Linda, which has about 
the same number of electives under a 
more traditional format.” 

Most students are required to lake one 
55-minute P.E. course a day. In the ninth 
grade there is a core program in which 
pupils learn basic team games, develop 
coordination and agility through individ¬ 
ual sports, and find out about their bod¬ 
ily capabilities through tests. Electives 
start in the 10th grade. There are semes¬ 
ter-long courses in gymnastics, rock- 
climbing, sailing and modern dance, and 
six-week programs in other areas. Grad¬ 
ing is 60% on attendance and partici¬ 
pation. There are few failures. 

The most dramatic successes often 
have been pupils who had been consid¬ 
ered unathletic. “I'm probably the least 
competitive member of my family, but I 
take volleyball twice a day,” says one 
coed. “It takes my mind off everything.” 
A classmate, breathing easily after a rock- 
climbing drill in which he clambered up 
a 15-foot wall using just knobs, ledges, 
rocks and sidewalls—but no ropes—said. 
“I only do competitive sports for fun. I 
hunt and fish most of the time, and rock- 
climbing seems to go along.” 

While most electives strain the mus¬ 
cles, others, such as Frisbee. strain cre¬ 
dulity. "Frisbee can be taught,” says Are¬ 
valo. “We make it interesting by creating 
golf courses. There are skills involved, 
and, of course, it’s a lifetime sport. We're 
interested in the whole person.” 

By every significant criterion—skills, 
teamwork, self-control, sex roles—rock- 
climbing is probably the most interesting 
course. ‘‘We originally drew people who 
didn’t want to be involved with team 
sports," says Monti, a San Rafael grad¬ 
uate who started the course upon his re¬ 
turn as a teacher in 1963. “In fact, it’s 
more of a team sport than any other be¬ 


cause it can involve life and death. It 
teaches stress and responsibility.” 

Monti has since branched out into sail¬ 
ing, and rock-climbing now is taught by 
Bill Ranney. who squeezes in his classes 
when he is not coaching the swim team, 
climbing mountains, taking pictures and 
training for walking races. “We have al¬ 
most as many girls as boys now,” he said. 
"At first there were just boys. I tried to re¬ 
cruit girls with a poster showing you can 
do it and still be cute. It’s important to 
have girls, because they’re more flexible." 

As Ranney spoke, a coed was casually 
dangling from a rope halfway up the 30- 
foot gym wall. She was a member of Ran- 
ney’s advanced class, which on that day 
had been told to work on direct-aid 
climbing, rappelling and traversing. The 
students not only understood the terms 
but also knew how to perform the ma¬ 
neuvers, because they had studied about 
them for 4 Vi months before attempting 
them. Now they climb local slopes and 
gym walls, and on rainy days use a sim¬ 
ulated slope in the wrestling room. 

“I go to a camp where they do a little 
rock-climbing, but nothing like this,” said 
the girl. “We do mountaineering, rescue 
work and first aid. It’s really safe, if you 
go by the rules. You need strength, agil¬ 
ity and flexibility. 

“I’ve taken two semesters of sailing 
and two of rock-climbing, and I may get 
into scuba diving. I also take volleyball, 
softball and badminton. These courses 
may not help my studies, but they’re too 
good to pass up. San Rafael is the best 
thing that ever happened to P.E.” 

And the 23 varsity teams are not suf¬ 
fering because of it. “One program 
doesn't rule out another,” says Basketball 
Coach Mike Diaz. “We had 353 of our 
2.009 students out for extramural sports 
in 1972; that has increased to about 500 
now." According to Football Coach Bob 
Muster, the fact that he has lost only half 
a dozen players to injuries during the last 
three years is the result of his players’ 
P.E. sessions in weights and aerobic run¬ 
ning during the off-season. 

The major change in extramurals— 
coed teams—is less related to P.E. than 
to Title IX. Yet it somehow seems ap¬ 
propriate that, in addition to several girls 
on the boys’ swim and tennis teams, there 
has been a female wrestler at San Ra¬ 
fael. A junior varsity regular at 127 
pounds last year, Dana McCoy lost the 
six matches she wrestled (three others 
were forfeited to her), but surprised al¬ 


most everyone by surviving every first pe¬ 
riod—and three entire matches—with¬ 
out being pinned. She also made points 
by being, in Arevalo’s words, "tall, slen¬ 
der and very attractive—not the way you 
might picture a female wrestler.” 

It would be heady indeed to leave San 
Rafael on the quintessentially reformist 
idea of coed wrestling, but that would ig¬ 
nore some problems. Teachers who have 
undergone traditional training elsewhere 
have complaints about the free-form de¬ 
cision-making at the school. The scuba 
program once was suspended when the 
equipment was stolen. And most distress¬ 
ing to the physical education department, 
despite the excellence of its program, 
even San Rafael has not been able to 
eliminate all the old objections to man¬ 
datory gym classes. The school board last 
year used a local-option clause in a new 
state law to make P.E. optional for ju¬ 
niors and seniors. 

The law was designed to force schools 
to improve unsatisfactory P.E. programs, 
to make their gym classes attractive 
enough so that students will attend vol¬ 
untarily. Critics of the law fear that phys¬ 
ical education programs may be dropped 
as economy measures instead. Whether 
good programs will also suffer is prob¬ 
lematical. Forty-two percent of the se¬ 
niors at San Rafael quit P.E. when the 
course was made optional for them on 
an experimental basis. However, Arevalo 
points out, “A lot of students told me 
they liked P.E.. but they wanted half days 
in school. Although we could have lost 
potentially 500 or 600 students when the 
new law came to pass, we only lost 100.” 

Defenders of the law point to an Or¬ 
egon study demonstrating that good P.E. 
programs will maintain their enrollments 
after an initial drop-off. This only begs 
the question of whether P.E. should be 
optional in the first place. Should Eng¬ 
lish and math be optional when they are 
poorly taught? 

Some San Rafael school board mem¬ 
bers argued that P.E. is not a lifetime re¬ 
quirement and that kids 16 to 18 stay in 
shape on their own. Rebutting for the mi¬ 
nority, board member Gale Fisher said. 
“This is the last chance to get children in¬ 
volved for life in physical education. The 
physicians on the President’s council 
agreed unanimously that kids should take 
P.E. all the way through school. It’s won¬ 
derful to educate a marvelous brain, but 
if that brain is in a dead body at age 40. 
it isn’t doing much good.” end 
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TWA now beats American 
and united's on-time performance 
in cities all across the country. 


The facts are in. Right through the latest 
reporting period. August 1976,TWA has beaten 
American and Unitea’s on-time performance for the 
past 15 months in cities all across the country. 

We beat them between New York and Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Washington. New York 
ana Chicago and many other cities. 

These statistics are shown in CAB records for 
flights actually flown and include the busiest 


city-to-city flight segments in which we compete with 
American ana United. 

The records show that TWA has the best on-time 
performance based on percent of arrivals within 15 
minutes of schedule on more routes where we 
compete with American and United. 

Now you have the facts. So call your Travel Agent 
and put yourself on TWA.The airline that's commuted 
to being on time everywhere they flv...to cities like... 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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DENVER 
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IME 

ST. LOUIS 
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T 
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BOSTON 

ON 
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PHILADELPHIA 

ON 
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PHOENIX 
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T 

IME 

WASHINGTON 

ON 

T 

IME 


Being the best tent everything, its the only thing. 
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TV 


RADIO 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


THEY KNOW WHAT THE SCORE 



ON SUNDAYS. MUSBURGER DOES AS MANY AS 20 PROGRAMS 


Lindsey Nelson, the primary broadcaster for 
the Mets' baseball games during the spring 
and summer and one of the busiest football 
announcers in the fall, was asked recently to 
describe his behavior on those rare occasions 
when he gets to watch his colleagues at work. 
“I’m just like everybody else,” Nelson said. 
"I sit quietly for a while, then I start talking 
back to the set: ‘Come on. Curt, give the score. 
Hey. Keith, what’s happening in the Mich¬ 
igan game? Something must be going on with 
Alabama. What is it?’ ” 

Getting up-to-the-minute scores can be a 
very frustrating exercise for college football 
fans. Because of time limitations—the station 
manager’s oldest excuse—some radio stations 
now give results only of games involving top 
10 teams, and local TV news broadcasts too 
often are guilty of the same approach. To 
make matters worse. West Coast night games 
seldom make the early deadlines of Sunday 
newspapers. Unless one happens to live west 
of the Great Divide, it often takes until Mon¬ 
day to find out who won Saturday’s San Jose 
State-San Diego State game. 

But in the last two years, pro football fans 
have been treated better than ever because 
of two highly competitive programs, NFL To¬ 
day on CBS and NBC’s Grandstand. Both 
shows give all the latest pro scores (along with 
taped highlights of many of the games) in a re¬ 
laxed manner that belies the considerable 


complexity involved in 
getting them on the air. 
Each program employs 
about 100 people, includ¬ 
ing anchorpersons, fran¬ 
tically working control- 
room teams and platoons 
of tape technicians. Al¬ 
though a viewer in a par¬ 
ticular locale might see 
only four or five brief seg¬ 
ments of NFL Today or 
Grandstand during a Sun¬ 
day of football watching, 
as many as 20 versions of 
each show must be done 
in order to accommodate 
the varying starting times 
of games in different parts 
of the country. 

Typically, as soon as Brent Musburger, 
Phyllis George and Irv Cross, who anchor 
NFL Today, or Grandstand’s Lee Leonard 
and Bryant Gumbel finish a segment for 
one area of the country, they are told to 
“stand by for five seconds,” then do it all 
over again—or another version—for viewers 
elsewhere. 

“Two weeks ago we did shows for 50 con¬ 
secutive minutes,” says Bill Fitts, producer 
of Grandstand. "And once we had a sudden- 
death game between Denver and Pittsburgh 
that kept our staff, which had gotten to the stu¬ 
dio at about 10 a.m., going until 7:45 p.m. 
Sometimes the film clip of a spectacular first- 
half play must be junked on the wrap-up show 
so we can show the deciding play. You also 
have to keep up with which parts of the coun¬ 
try have seen what.” 

Fitts was producing NFL Today for CBS 
when Musburger was brought in one Sunday 
in 1974 to do the show. “I don’t think Brent 
really had any idea of what he was up against," 
says Fitts. “At one point he was seated at his 
desk, looking at all the games on various mon¬ 
itors in front of him. and said, ‘It’s like being 
in a candy store.’ ’’ 

Like Leonard, who came to NBC from 
New York’s WNEW-TV, and Gumbel, who 
spends the rest of the week as the 6 p.m. sports 
reporter on KNBC-TV in Los Angeles, Mus¬ 
burger, 36, has been a regular on network tele- 


IS 

vision for a relatively short time—only three 
years. But he has already covered track and 
field in the U.S.S.R.. the Olympics, the Chi¬ 
cago Bears and the NBA and, together with 
Jack Whitaker and Pat Summerall, now gives 
CBS a “front three" in sports announcing that 
is hard to beat. In addition. Musburger does 
a nightly radio program for CBS. 

He is a rare case of a sportswriter turned 
sportscaster. Musburger left the now-defunct 
Chicago’s American in 1968, when the gen¬ 
eral manager of station WBBM in Chicago 
asked him to try doing radio sports reports. 
"People at the paper told me I was crazy," 
Musburger says. “Had I been on the Chicago 
Tribune , I might not have made the switch. 
But the American was failing, and television 
was coming on strong. I felt that rather than 
just sit in a press box and gripe about TV 
and radio, I would give it a try." Following a 
period during which he broadcast seven 
shows a day on radio, Musburger moved to 
WBBM-TV to do the 6 and 10 p.m. sports. 

“On television you speak in a kind of short¬ 
hand," he says. “On radio you have to be 
more careful, because you have no pictures 
to put captions on. But still, there is nothing 
as rewarding as writing a good story for print. 
Eventually I plan to sit down and do that 
kind of writing again. 

“The first time I did NFL Today, we did 
14 shows,” he says. “I couldn’t believe it. You 
had to keep up with all the games, scores and 
highlights. There have been times when I’ve 
sat at the desk on that show for four hours 
without ever getting time to stand up.” 

Like Nelson, Musburger used to talk back 
to TV: "I thought it was bad. The announc¬ 
ers would babble and let their faces hang out. 
They wouldn’t attend events or talk to peo¬ 
ple. More than anyone else who walked off 
the street into this business, Howard Coscll 
is a journalist. He knows people and gets on 
ihe phone to find out things. I try to do that 
all the time. I don’t believe just because you 
have a network affiliation that you can just 
show up at an event and get the story.” 

As long as Musburger retains that attitude 
and is able to avoid the old broadcaster’s prob¬ 
lem of overexposure, he will be an asset at 
CBS. Certainly on NFL Today, he has proved 
that he knows what the score is. end 
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A rare way to celebrateThanksgiving: 
the rare taste of J & B. 



RARE 


PRINCE OF WALES 


PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 
r, Rf PADDINGTON CORPORATION.NEWTOR 


RARE 

ICOTCH 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 11976 Paddington Corp., N Y. 







AMC Pacer Wagon 

Last year, AMC introduced a car the automotive press called 
"the freshest, most people-oriented auto to be born in the U.S. in 
15 years” (MotorTrend magazine). We now introduce the logical extension. 
The new AMC Pacer Wagon. 



B - PILLAR CONSTRUCTION 
MASSIVE B PILLAR. 

WITH ROU. protection 

IS UNIQUE AND BASIC 
TO PACER DESIGN. THIS 
BODY CONFIGURATION 
ALLOWS UNUSUALLY 
LARGE PASSENGER 
COMPARTMENT ON 
SHORT WHEELBASE. 
MINIMIZES OBSTRUC¬ 
TIONS FOR MAXIMUM 
VISIBILITY. 


A 



THREE DIFFERENT -SIZED POORS 

HATCH OPENS ON FLAT LO/\D FLOOR.. 
WIDE-DESIGN CARGO AREA MAXIMIZES 
l/V/DTH, INSTEAD OP LENGTH, FOR EASIER 
ACCESS. OVER -SIZED POORS — 
PASSENGER DOOR NEARLY 4" WIDER. THAN 
DRIVERS FOR EASY ENTRY/EXIT 


RACK AND PINION 
STEERING j ISO LATED 
SUSPENSION 





RACK AND PINION 
STEERING FOR PRECISE, 
RESPONSIVE HANDLING. 
ISOLATED SUSPENSION 
SOFTENS ROAD SHOC/CS, 

And combined with 

MDE STANCH, 
PROVIDES A 
SMOOTH,STABLE 
RIDE. 



































W/DE- BODY ROOM AND COMFORT 



WIDE-BODYDESKEW CREATES 
PASSENGER COMPARTMENT 
COMPARABLE IN SIZE 7Z> 
larger cars. FXPANS/VE 
TINTED SAFETY GLASS FOR 
UNEQUALLED VISIBILITY. 


COMPLEMENT UNIQUE PACER DESIGN 

6 CYLINDER, engine Crbz c/d) 
ELECTRONIC IGNITION. FRONT DISC BRAKES. 
22 GALLON GAS TANK. PRICE COMPETITIVE 
TO CONVENTIONAL COMPACT WAGONS. 



AMC BUYER PROTECTION PLAN'II 


FULL 2 YEARS OR 24,000 MILES FULL 1 YEAR OR 12,000 MILES 


Parts lixed or replaced tree. AMC GM FORD CHRYSLER 


Engine Parts Covered 

Cylinder Block YES NO NO 

Cylinder Heads YES NO NO 

All Internal Engine Parts YES NO NO 
Intake/Exhaust Manifolds YES NO NO 
Water Pump YES NO NO 

Drive Train Parts Covered 
Rear Axle/Differential YES NO NO 
internal Transmission Parts YES NO NO 
Transmission Case YES NO NO 

Torque Converter YES NO NO 

Clutch YES NO NO 

Drive Shaft YES NO NO 


Services Provided Free 

Free Loaner Car 
Trip Interruption Program 

Special Notice American Motor* hat 
able on ail new 1976 models puicha; 


YES NO NO 
YES NO NO 

ed”?rom AMC Dcalci 



The following parts are covered against factory defects 
or failure due to wear for 1 year or 12,000 miles. 


Parts fixed or replaced 

Spark Plugs 
Shock Absorbers 
Brake Linings 
Clutch Linings 
Wiper Blades 

All Light Bulbs 

Hoses and Belts 
Mufflers 
Tail Pipes 


AMC GM FORD CHRYSLER 

YES NO NO NO 
YES NO YES YES 
YES NO NO YES 
YES NO NO YES 
YES NO NO NO 
YES NO YES NO 
YESYES NO NO 
YES NO NO YES 
YES NO NO YES 


Services Provided Free 

Free Loaner Car YES NO NO NO 

Trip Interruption Program YES NO NO NO 


• BUYER PROTECTION PLAN M re*, u S. Pal. and Tm Oil. 


There’s more to an AMC V I 


















So the leading lady's lovely complexion 
stays lovely —even in the closeups. 

So the red helmets on Channel 7's 
football game look as good as the red jerseys 
on Channel 9's game. 

So the afternoon movie doesn't fade 
when the sun starts shining in between 
the drapes, rz • <i • . i 

Zenith introduces 
Color Sentry. 

The automatic picture 
control system. 



Zenith's Color 
Sentry does it all for you 
controls the color 
picture when the scene 
changes, or the channel 
changes, even when 
the room light changes. 

You get that great Zenith 
picture — automatically. 


Zenith's Color Sentry available on selected 19" and 25" 
diagonal models, including the Brindisi, Model SH2575P. 
pictured here. Simulated wood grain and TV picture. 



The quality goes in before the name goes on/ 

















COLLEGE FOOTBALL / John Underwood 


Florida 
gets a slice, 
Georgia 
the loaf 



LEADING THE GEORGIA RESURGENCE, RAY GOFF SCORES THE GO-AHEAD TOUCHDOWN 


THE GATORS WON THE FIRST HALF 
27-13, BUT THEN THE BULLDOGS HAD A 
PICNIC. SCORING FOUR TIMES TO WIN 

O n the day of the game, the Florida 
Times-Union , a Jacksonville news¬ 
paper, devoted most of the front page of 
its sports section to an astrologist’s anal¬ 
ysis of the two rival coaches, Vince Doo¬ 
ley of Georgia and Florida’s Doug Dick¬ 
ey. The astrologist concluded, more or 
less, that the signs favored Dickey, a Can¬ 
cer. Something to do with having Virgo 
on his cusp. Pisces Dooley was pictured 
as being in a tight spot. Because of the 
Virgo influence and his moon in Libra, 
and other key factors, Dooley’s only hope 
seemed to be to “create a great deal of 
anger.” The trouble with that was that 
“when Dooley becomes excited, the 
physical manifestations ... in the lower 
portion of his spine and stomach” (i.e., 
butterflies) make him “a prime candidate 
for an ulcer." 

Well, in the first place, you would have 
to think that a guy who has been in the 
thick of Georgia-Florida warfare for a 
long time would be on his way to some¬ 
thing more spectacular than the drug¬ 
store for a pack of Rolaids. The game is 
always do-or-die for one team or the oth¬ 
er (usually for Florida, which tradition¬ 
ally has more hangups). It is always down 
here near the end of the season, where 
one little foul-up can cause the South¬ 
eastern Conference championship to be 
lost, bowls to fade away and bad feel¬ 
ings. And it is always down there in Jack¬ 
sonville, which is mad for the game if 
not made for it since, as a “neutral site,” 
it hardly qualifies as a typical Georgia 
town. Of course, the money’s good. 

And always there are close to 70,000 
squalling, brawling fans whose passions 


and thirsts reach such peaks that the 
game is commonly known as “the world’s 
largest outdoor cocktail party.” This year 
police put up signs prohibiting alcoholic 
beverages in the Gator Bowl, and offered 
to give claim checks for the bottles they 
lifted from bulging jackets. But this ex¬ 
ercise in futility had been tried before. 
Meanwhile, the game itself is always won 
in the fourth quarter (11 of the previous 
13 were, the last four by a total of eight 
points) on a play drawn and sent in on a 
napkin. 

Into the eye of this storm every year 
for the last 13 has come Dooley. Cre¬ 
ating some anger, all right, but generally 
keeping his massive cool. Doug Dickey 
complains that Dooley poor-mouths his 
Georgia team; Dooley says he just reads 
the papers, which tell all about Florida’s 
incredible talent. He says he believes 
what he reads. This year he had read and 
seen films of “the most explosive Florida 
team I ever saw—maybe the most ex¬ 
plosive the SEC ever had.” 

The morning of the game, Dooley is 
told he looks a little peaked. He admits 
that he has not slept well. He had a 
dream. He dreamed his publicity man 
came to him on the sidelines during the 
game “to tell me I had to go to a press 


conference at halftime. I said, ‘What? A 
press conference at halftime?’ He said, 
‘Yeah, it’s the latest thing.’ I said, ‘I ain’t 
going.’ He said, ‘You’ve got to.’ So I went, 
and on my way there Florida scored two 
quick touchdowns. One of the press guys 
said, ‘What happened on those two 
touchdowns?’ I said, ‘How should 1 
know? I had to come to this damn press 
conference.’ ” 

Eerily, the dream came true, as much 
as dreams ever do. Leading 14-13 in the 
second quarter, Florida dealt Dooley's 
Bulldogs a massive double blow. The Ga¬ 
tors drove 80 yards in 2Vi minutes to 
score. Then, just as Georgia was march¬ 
ing toward what might have been the 
tying touchdown, Florida’s Terry Le- 
Count intercepted a pass at his two-yard 
line and took it all the way back to the 
Georgia 43. Working with only 21 sec¬ 
onds left in the half, the Gators swept in 
for another touchdown on two passes by 
their marvelous wishbone quarterback, 
Jimmy Fisher, the second a nine-yarder 
to Wes Chandler, of whom Dooley has 
a clip somewhere that says “not even 
God” could cover him one-on-one. Zip- 
zip, 27-13. 

One could see Dickey’s excitement. In 
his seven years as coach of the team he 

continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

quarterbacked in the '50s, Dickey has 
been hard at work dispelling various 
“truths” about the usually talent-rich Ga¬ 
tors: that they do not win this or that 
road game, or this or that Big One. They 
were now within 30 playing minutes of 
ending their greatest frustration: 42 years 
without an SEC championship. Unbeat¬ 
en in four league games, a game ahead 
of Georgia and at least two ahead of ev¬ 
erybody else, the Gators could clinch the 
title and a Sugar Bowl trip by doing no 
more than hold on for a tie. 

It will be argued—it was argued at the 
time and will probably be argued as long 
as Doug Dickey's name is remembered— 
that it all slipped away on a bonehead de¬ 
cision he made midway through the third 
quarter. It is more likely, however, that 
the Gators lost the game before that. 

On its second possession of the third 
quarter. Georgia drove 81 yards in sev¬ 
en plays to make the score 27-20. The 
Bulldogs had been able to move the ball 
in the first half, but now they were do¬ 
ing it with striking ease. When the Flor¬ 
ida middle guard—a tackle until this year 
and thus still new to lateral movement— 
stood up to become the middle lineback¬ 
er in a 4-3, Georgia Quarterback Ray 
Goff ran dives to either side, getting max¬ 
imum use of his fine tailback. Kevin 
McLee. When the guard went down into 
the five-man line, Goff attacked the ex¬ 
posed Florida ends with option plays and 
got his best yardage there. Goff passed 
for the touchdown, a six-yarder. He 
would finish the day having a hand in 
five of the six Georgia scores—passing 
for two and running for three. 

To that point. Florida, which had been 
so explosive before intermission, had 
done nothing in two chances in the sec¬ 
ond half. Now. once more, the Gators 
slogged to a fourth down, this time at 
their 29. With less than a yard to go, 
and desperate to regain the momentum 
he knew he had to have. Dickey made 
his fateful decision. He went for it. Fish¬ 
er, pressured by Roverback Bill Krugs, 
had to make his option pitch to the trail¬ 
ing back. Earl Carr, a bit too soon. And 
suddenly Carr, still in his own backfield. 
was confronted with Cornerback Johnny 
Henderson. 

Carr, a terror in the first half, put a 
stiff arm into Henderson’s face, but Hen¬ 
derson, with his head snapped back, held 
firm and spun Carr down by an arm a 
yard short of the first down. 

Henderson said later he thought the 



•r shove, after shower, after anything 
Brut* lotion by Foberge. 


play was “stupid,” but Dooley, who 
knows about second-guessing, wondered 
if maybe Florida fans wouldn’t have 
called Dickey a genius if only the gam¬ 
ble had paid off. 

In any case, Georgia slammed in from 
there in six rushes to tie the game, held 
again and drove 70 yards to the go-ahead 
touchdown, held again and drove 80 
yards for the clincher. The final score was 
41-27. The last Bulldog march consumed 
seven minutes and 18 seconds of the 
fourth quarter. All three drives were on 
the ground—not one pass was thrown. 
From a 27-13 deficit, the Bulldogs had 
mounted an astonishing 28-point second- 
half blitz. 

Even more surprising, however, was 
how totally they shut down the “big play” 
Florida backfield. "It took us a half just 
to get attuned to Florida’s speed—I think 
they’re faster in person than on film.” 
Dooley said. But once in step, the Junk¬ 
yard Dogs swarmed, yapping and snarl¬ 
ing. Krugs was everywhere. Whenever 
Fisher tried to get outside to throw, the 
vastly improved Bulldog ends and line¬ 
backers boxed him in: and when he did 
throw. Georgia consistently guessed right 
on coverage—the marvelous Chandler 
was almost always doubled. Intercepted 
once in seven previous games, Fisher was 
picked off twice in the second half. Flor¬ 
ida made only three first downs. 

Nonetheless. Florida can still tie for 
the SEC championship by beating Ken¬ 
tucky this week—and can win it outright 
if Georgia should stumble at Auburn. 
There would seem to be some question, 
however, as to how much the Gators 
were demoralized by the crushing turn 
of events. The likelihood is that Florida 
and Georgia will share the title, and that 
Georgia will get the Sugar Bowl bid. 

Dickey said later he was “out- 
coached.” that the Gators were “not out¬ 
played”—though it was undoubtedly a 
little of both. It isn’t Dickey who faces a 
crisis, however, it’s his team. He has a 
plaque on the wall of his office in Gaines¬ 
ville: “There are three groups of people: 
those who make things happen, those 
who watch things happen and those who 
wonder what happened.” His team went 
from the former to the latter in 30 min¬ 
utes. and as any Cancer child would 
agree, that is cause for meditation. 

As for Vince Dooley, the astrologist 
suggested he see his doctor about those 
butterflies (“physical manifestations”). 
He suggested a meat-free diet. 
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THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 

Q/’NI ITM Ii was a big week for the 
OVJU I II South: its favorite son won 
an election, and three of its teams registered 
impressive wins over northern visitors. Geor¬ 
gia Tech came from behind to shock Notre 
Dame, Miami rallied to topple Boston Col¬ 
lege and Maryland was a convincing victor 
over Cincinnati. 

Notre Dame built a 14-3 lead on a pair of 
short touchdown runs by Tailback Al Hunt¬ 
er, but Tech, which had won just three of 
eight games, did not fold. Coach Pepper 
Rodgers’ decision to return to the wishbone 
he had junked earlier in the year accom¬ 
plished little until midway through the sec¬ 
ond period. Then the Yellow Jackets got their 
act together. They did not throw a single pass 
all day. They didn’t have to. Their backs 
rushed for 368 yards against an Irish defense 
that had allowed an average of only 98 yards 
per game on the ground in a 23-1 4 triumph. 
Halfback David Sims rushed 15 times for 122 
yards and a couple of touchdowns as Tech re¬ 
grouped. Doing a job, too, was the Yellow 
Jacket defense, which limited the Irish to 144 
yards in the first half and only 34 in the sec¬ 
ond half. 

Tim Moorman's two field goals gave Bos¬ 
ton College a 6-0 halftime advantage. From 
then on, however, Miami took charge. Quar¬ 
terback E. J. Baker passed five yards for one 
touchdown, ran 17 yards for another and the 
Hurricanes emerged 13-6 winners. 

Cincinnati, which had lost just once, was 
overpowered by Maryland 21-0. The Terp de¬ 
fenders limited the Bearcats to 10 first downs, 
four of them during the first three periods. 
Quarterback Mark Manges ran for 72 yards 
and passed for 151 and two touchdowns. 

In Atlantic Coast Conference battles. 
North Carolina got three touchdowns from 
Tailback Mike Voight to trim Clemson 
27-23, and Wake Forest stopped Duke 38-17. 

Although the matchup did not attract na¬ 
tional attention, the Tennessee-Memphis 
State showdown was significant to both 
teams. For Memphis it was a chance to at¬ 
tain some sort of parity with its cross-state 
rival, to gain prestige and to help recruiting. 
Volunteer Coach Bill Battle also had more 
than a casual interest in the game: his job 
was on the line. An over-capacity crowd of 
52,341 showed up for the game in Memphis’ 
Liberty Bowl Memorial Stadium. At halftime 
the Tigers were in front 14-7 and Tailback 
Terdell Middleton had lugged the ball 99 
yards. That was it for State, though. In the sec¬ 
ond half Middleton lost three yards. Vol 
Wingback Stanley Morgan, who wound up 


with 98 yards, scored his second touchdown 
of the game, and Quarterback Joe Hough 
went over from six yards out for the winning 
TD in the fourth period. That gave Tennes¬ 
see a 21-14 win and gave Battle a reprieve. 

“There’s the big ‘if again,” said LSU Quar¬ 
terback Pat Lyons after a 28-17 Southeastern 
Conference loss to Alabama. “Losers sit 
around saying ‘if while the winners laugh and 
tell jokes about the losers.” The “if” in ques¬ 
tion concerned a motion penalty against the 
Tigers that snuffed out a third-period drive 
that had taken them to the Tide 10-yard line 
while trailing 21-10. Fullback Johnny Davis 
barged for 130 yards and touchdown runs of 
13 and 58 yards for Alabama. 

Quarterback Derrick Ramsey rushed for 
118 yards and a touchdown as Kentucky beat 
Vanderbilt 14-0 in another SEC contest. Mis¬ 
sissippi State downed Auburn 28-19. 

Late rallies carried several teams to vic¬ 
tories. West Virginia was behind 28-17 going 
into the fourth quarter at Tulane, but won 
32-28 on short scoring bursts by Paul Lum- 
ley and, with 34 seconds remaining, by Dan 
Kendra. Virginia Tech led 31-21 over Tulsa, 
which scored two touchdowns in the final pe¬ 
riod to win 35-31. Scoring three TDs in the 
last quarter was Eorida State, Tailback Rudy 
Thomas tallying them on runs of 10 and four 
yards and on a 95-yard pass from Quarter¬ 
back Jimmy Black. That was enough—bare¬ 
ly—to overcome a 27-10 deficit and defeat 
Southern Mississippi 30-27. William and 
Mary Quarterback Tom Rozantz and Tight 
End Ken Cloud teamed up on their second 
scoring pass of the day with 4:04 left to edge 
Appalachian State 23-22. 

Elon, an NAIA Division 1 school, won its 
ninth straight game by toppling South At¬ 
lantic Conference opponent Newberry 
19-13. 

1. MARYLAND (9-0) 

2. GEORGIA (8-1) 3. FLORIDA (6-2) 

midwest 

braska. which two weeks before had been in 
a five-way tie for the Big Eight lead, had first 
place all to itself. Cowboy Running Back Ter¬ 
ry Miller carried the ball 30 times for 145 
yards, once darting through a hole in the 
Huskers’ stacked defense late in the third pe¬ 
riod for a 15-yard TD run and a 10-7 lead. Ne¬ 
braska’s Vince Ferragamo, who completed 17 
of 25 passes for 235 yards, had hit Split End 
Chuck Malito with a 34-yard scoring pass for 
the Big Red’s first touchdown. The two later 
collaborated on a 26-yard dazzler, Malito 
snagging the ball away from six defenders to 
set up Nebraska’s other touchdown, a six- 
yard toss to Tight End Ken Spaeth early in 
the fourth period. Still, the Huskers might not 
have won had it not been for Linebacker Clete 
Pillen, who made 14 unassisted tackles and 
helped out on 16 others. 

continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


Colorado’s turnovers in the first half and 
Missouri’s stem defense in the second half 
led to a 16-7 Tiger victory. Pete Woods came 
off the bench late in the third period with 
the score 7-7 and quarterbacked Missouri 73 
yards in 10 plays to the winning score. 

Sophomore Thomas Lott scampered for 
three touchdowns and 195 yards—the most 
ever by an Oklahoma quarterback—and Half¬ 
back Horace Ivory scored on three short 
sprints in a 49-20 romp over Kansas State. 
That nullified the efforts of Wendell Henrik- 
son, a walk-on who began the season as fifth¬ 
string signal caller. Henrikson hit on 18 of 36 
passes for 283 yards for State. Iowa State rum¬ 
bled past Kansas 31-17 in another Big Eight 
contest. 

With Purdue having knocked off Michigan 
(page 22). Ohio State took over the Big Ten 
lead by beating Illinois 42-10. Buckeye Full¬ 
back Pete Johnson picked up only 56 yards 
but scored four touchdowns to give him 53 
for his career. Only Glenn Davis, Steve Ow¬ 
ens, Ed Marinaro and Anthony Davis, the rec¬ 
ord-holder with 59, have scored more. 

Wisconsin trailed Iowa 14-0, then stormed 
back for a 38-21 win. Michigan State blanked 
Indiana 23-0 Minnesota trounced winless 
Northwestern 38-10. 

In Mid-American games it was Ohio Uni¬ 
versity 31-26 over Bowling Green, Miami of 
Ohio 31-0 over Western Michigan and East¬ 
ern Michigan 30-27 over Central Michigan. 
First-place Ball State whipped Indiana State 
24-9 in a non-conference tussle. 

1. OHIO STATE (7-1-1) 

2. NEBRASKA (7-1-1) 3. MICHIGAN (8-1) 

\A/PQT Oregon Coach Don Read had 
V V L.O I every right to feel apprehensive 
about facing UCLA. The Bruins were so heav¬ 
ily favored that in many areas oddsmakers re¬ 
fused to post a line. Then, just before the 
opening kickoff, the P.A. announcer fanned 
UCLA’s hopes of being No. 1 in the polls by 
divulging a score: "Purdue 16. Michigan 14 ." 
Said Read. “I had a feeling right then UCLA 
was going to be ready to play." UCLA did pre¬ 
cisely that, winning 46-0. The Bruins used 
all 54 players, gained 511 yards and held the 
Ducks to 91 yards, an average of 1.6 a play. 
With the outcome never in doubt, much of 
the interest centered around the Bruins’ kick¬ 
ing specialist, 6' I", 236-pound Frank Cor¬ 
ral. He booted three field goals, one from 55 
yards out for a UCLA record. 

USC also remained unbeaten in Pac-8 
competition, bopping Stanford 48-24. The 
Trojans intercepted four passes, three by Cor- 
nerback Ricky Odom. On offense they didn't 
even miss ailing Ricky Bell: his substitute, 
freshman Charles White, ran for 136 yards. 
And Quarterback Vince Evans and Flanker 
Shelton Diggs teamed up on three touchdown 
passes that covered 100 yards. 

The other two conference games were 


much closer. Washington State's Throwin' 
Samoan. Jack Thompson, came through in 
the clutch once again, this time rifling a 12- 
yard pass to Split Receiver Mike Levenseller 
for the decisive points with 1:13 remaining. 
Thus it was that the Cougars, who had trailed 
Oregon State 10-0. 17-9 and 24-23, came 
out on top 29-24. California nudged Wash¬ 
ington 7-0. Fullback Tom Newton climaxing 
an 80-yard fourth-quarter drive with a two- 
yard run. The Huskies' deepest penetration 
was to the Bears’ 30. That march fizzled when 
Quarterback Warren Moon, apparently try¬ 
ing to stop the clock before the first half ran 
out. threw the ball out of bounds. Moon's 
strategy was fine except for one thing: his 
throwaway came on fourth down. 

Futility. Thai's what Arizona experienced 
at home against Wyoming in a vital WAC en¬ 
counter. The Wildcats led 21-19 at halftime, 
but despite getting inside the Cowboys’ 20- 
yard line three times in the second half they 
could add only one field goal. Arizona led in 
yards gained. 478 to 349. But with Halfback 
Latrail Jones scoring twice and with Fullback 
Robbie Wright adding 144 yards and anoth¬ 
er pair of touchdowns, the Cowboys pulled 
out a 26-24 win. 

Brigham Young stayed within half a game 
of first-place Wyoming. Gifford Nielsen 
throwing four touchdown passes in a 40-27 
victory over Texas-EI Paso. 

A 19-point splurge in the final period lift¬ 
ed Air Force past Arizona Stale 31-30. The 
game boiled down to a passing duel between 
freshman Dave Ziebart of the Falcons (16 of 
33 for 231 yards) and Dennis Sproul of the 
Sun Devils {17 of 31 for 244 yards). Both 
passed for two touchdowns, Ziebart getting 
the game-clincher on a 22-yarder to Split End 
Paul Williams in the last 10 seconds. 

San Diego State improved its record to 7-1 
by knocking off San Jose State 30-17. Aztec 
Tailback Binky Benton, a 5' 5 1 /?" 180-pound¬ 
er. gained 152 yards in 29 carries. 

1. UCLA (8-0-1) 

2. USC (7-1) 3. WYOMING (7-2) 

F A QT Pittsburgh’s Tony Dorsett con- 
L_r\0 I tinued to star in his one-man 
show: Take the Record Book and Run. Dur¬ 
ing a 37-7 romp over Army he rushed for 
212 yards and three touchdowns in 33 car¬ 
ries In the process, he set two more records. 
Dorsett broke Archie Griffin's mark for ca¬ 
reer all-purpose rushing (yards gained on 
runs, pass receptions and kick returns) as he 
raised his total to 6,192. And by bringing his 
season's rushing yardage to 1.525, he became 
the first to gain 1,500 yards in three different 
seasons. Bolstering the offense were Carson 
Long, who kicked three field goals, and Quar¬ 
terback Matt Cavanaugh, who showed he had 
recuperated from a fractured fibula by com¬ 
pleting eight of 12 passes and running for 76 
yards. 


Also displaying offensive might was Penn 
State, which won its fifth straight by down¬ 
ing North Carolina State 41-20. The Nii- 
tany Lions amassed 530 yards on offense, al¬ 
ternating Tailbacks Steve Geise and Mike 
Guman leading the way. Geise broke loose 
for 145 yards, including a 64-yard scoring run. 
Guman. who scored from 46 yards out, wound 
up with 102 yards. The defense showed its 
stuff, too. recovering four Wolfpack fumbles 
and stealing two passes. 

Rutgers fumbled the ball away four times 
but still had no difficulty in manhandling Lou¬ 
isville 34-0. "On film. Rutgers didn’t look that 
good." said Cardinal Coach Vince Gibson. 
"On the field, they're something else." Es¬ 
pecially on defense: the Scarlet Knights gave 
up just three first downs and 62 yards. 

Brown went to the air and Yale stayed 
on the ground, and both wound up win¬ 
ners. Paul Michalko found his receivers on 
19 of 29 passes for 314 yards and four touch¬ 
downs as the Bruins beat Dartmouth for 
the first time since 1955. 35-21. Latching 
on to a dozen of those passes was Split End 
Bob Farnham, who scored on 48- and 29- 
yard plays and raised his three-year career 
total to 112 receptions. The Elis gained 388 
of their 465 yards on the ground as they wal¬ 
loped Princeton 39-7 to remain tied with 
the Bruins for the Ivy League lead. Half¬ 
back John Pagliaro. who ran for 95 yards, 
scored three times and set a Yale season rec¬ 
ord by bringing his touchdown total to 15. 
Columbia stopped Cornell 35-17, Quarter¬ 
back Kevin Burns passing for two touch¬ 
downs and running for another. Penn had 
nine turnovers in a 20-8 loss to Harvard. 

When Navy played in the 1955 Sugar Bowl, 
its quarterback was George Welsh and one 
of its halfbacks was Joe Gattuso. Now the 
coach of the Middies. Welsh got plenty of 
help from Joe’s son during a 27-10 triumph 
at Syracuse. Young Joe Gattuso. a tailback, 
ran for 159 yards and two touchdowns against 
the Orangemen. Middie Quarterback Bob 
Leszczynski hit on 18 of 25 passes. 12 of them 
in a row. 

Colgate remained unbeaten, zapping Buck- 
nell 24—13 as Bob Relph passed for a pair of 
touchdowns. Delaware stomped all over Da¬ 
vidson. 63-0. 

1. PITTSBURGH (9-0) 

2. RUTGERS (9-0) 3. PENN STATE (6-3) 

SOUTHWEST ;°Z'/:zz 

bleacher, no wall, no grandstand seat was 
going to come out and make a tackle.” said 
Houston Coach Bill Yeoman after his team 
made itself at home on Texas’ range. The 
Longhorns, who had won 42 consecutive 
times at home, were smothered 30-0 in Aus¬ 
tin. Their wishbone, which had often en¬ 
abled them to rip off huge yardage since 
they installed it in 1968. proved to be more 
continued 
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Try the light, smooth whisky that’s becoming America’s favorite Canadian. 
Imported Canadian Mist. 


IMPORTED BY BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y., N.Y.. CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEND, 80 OR 86.8 PROOF. © 1976. 
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Electricity is 
helping keep the 
steel industry 
from running out 
of gas. 


To meet rising demands, world steel 
production must increase by more than 
300 million metric tons in the next five 
years. But natural gas supplies one-fifth 
of the industry’s energy. And the pre¬ 
diction is that gas reductions to industry 
may be as much as 65 percent in some 
parts of the United States. 

To keep production up and conserve 


energy, steel companies are relying 
more and more on electricity. We’ve 
been working with many of them. 

Many customers are saving energy on 
their mill drives with the increased 
efficiency of Westinghouse permanent- 
magnet motors and static-thyristor 
power supplies. Other companies are 
conserving natural gas by using our 









induction-heating equipment instead of 
gas-fired furnaces. 

And now, an increasing number of steel 
companies are discovering that they 
can conserve energy by increasing 
productivity and efficiency with our 
computer-automated systems—sys¬ 
tems that automate the steelmaking 
process from the BOF all the way 


through rolling and finishing. The addi¬ 
tion of graphic-sequencing systems 
with fault-finding and bypassing capa¬ 
bilities is eliminating even more costly 
production delays. 

We’d like to help keep you from running 
out of gas. For more information about 
our energy-saving products, systems, 
services, and technology, contact your 


local Westinghpuse representative or 
write for our steel capabilities brochure. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Industry Products Company, 
Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 15222. »...» 


/^\ Westinghouse 
\S/ helps make it happen 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


wish than bone as Longhorn runners gained 
a paltry 24 yards, an alltimc team low. Cou¬ 
gar Quarterback Danny Davis passed for 103 
yards and had a 28-yard scoring run. 

Before facing Arkansas at home after an 
unusual 20-day layofT, Coach Grant Teaff 
said. "] think it's the greatest thing that ever 
happened to Baylor football. I’ll figure out 
why later.'' Teaff felt much the same after 
the game, a 7-7 tie that dropped Arkansas 
from a first-place tie with Texas Tech. A year 
ago the Razorbacks trampled the Bears 41-3. 
mainly by running wide. Nevertheless. Teaff 
set his defenses to encourage them to go out¬ 
side again in the hopes of corralling Ben Cow¬ 
ins. who led the nation with a 7.7-yard rush¬ 
ing average. Explained Teaff, "We had a 
crippled safety last year who was always about 
a step behind the play. This year we had a 
healthy safety.” Baylor held Cowins to 51 
yards in 13 carries, limited Arkansas to 195 
yards in total offense, and Cornerback Ken 
Griffin blocked a 22-yard field-goal attempt. 
Arkansas scored in the third period on a 41- 
yard pass from Ron Calcagni to Split Receiv¬ 
er Bruce Hay. Baylor in the fourth when 
Quarterback Mark Jackson culminated an 80- 
yard drive with a one-yard plunge. 

Texas Tech took over undisputed posses¬ 


sion of the conference lead with a harrowing 
14-10 defeat of TCU. The unbeaten Red 
Raiders, who had been averaging 32 points a 
game, labored almost all the way against the 
winless Horned Frogs, who had been yield- 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: The nation's lop passer. Tommy 
Kramer of Rice, raised his season’s totals to 
200 completions in 369 tries with a 29-for-45 
effort good for 386 yards—and two touch¬ 
downs in the last 3:52—to top SMU 41-34. 

DEFENSE: Sophomore Rock Supan, who 
booted the winning 23-yard field goal in 
Purdue's 16-14 upset of top-ranked Michi¬ 
gan. also did a job as free safety for the Boil¬ 
ermakers. making 11 individual tackles. 


ing 43 points a game. Tech Quarterback Rod¬ 
ney Allison connected with Split End Brian 
Nelson on an 88-yard scoring pass and then 
ran three yards for another touchdown. That 
gave Tech a 14-0 first-quarter lead. But TCU 
came back on a 77-yard pass from substitute 
Quarterback Steve Bayuk to Wide Receiver 
Mike Renfro (Ray Renfro's son) and a 22- 


yard field goal by Ruben Ray. Bayuk again 
had TCU on the march in the closing min¬ 
utes, but Free Safety Eric Felton picked off 
one of his passes on the Tech nine-yard line 
to snuff out the threat. 

With Tailback Arthur Whittington ram¬ 
bling for 174 yards and three touchdowns, 
SMU led Rice 34-20 going into the fourth pe¬ 
riod. Then Quarterback Tommy Kramer ral¬ 
lied his Owls, bringing them to 34-33 with a 
seven-yard pass to Wide Receiver Doug Cun¬ 
ningham with 3:52 to go. Rice Coach Homer 
Rice had so much faith in Kramer that he 
went for the one-point PAT to make the score 
34-34. Sure enough. Kramer came through. 
After Outside Linebacker Mark Bockeloh 
stole a Mustang pass, Kramer flipped a seven- 
yarder to Tight End Kenneth Roy with 1:20 
left to wrap up the 41-34 comeback victory. 

Two NAIA teams remained undefeated. 
Texas A&l. the defending Division I nation¬ 
al champion, took a Lone Star Conference 
battle from Sam Houston State 41-10 for its 
35th straight victory, longest winning streak 
in the nation. And Texas Lutheran of Divi¬ 
sion 11 knocked off Bishop 30-3. 

1. TEXAS TECH (7-0) 

2. HOUSTON (6-2) 3. ARKANSAS (5-1-1) 
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Introducing the GM car stereo system 
that’s really a conversation piece. 



Delco’s CB and Stereo. 



Now you can enjoy factory- 
installed two-way Citizens Band 
radio and AM/FM stereo in your 
new GM car. It’s Delco’s new 
in-dash CB and Stereo . . . built 
right into the car. And that 
means greater theft resistance. 


What a combination! You 
enjoy the smooth sound of Delco 
Stereo and the world of CB. In 
fact, it lets you listen to stereo 
while the Citizens Band is open 
for receiving. A special priority 
override feature cuts out the 
music during a CB broadcast. 
And the broadcast comes over 
loud and clear through your 
car’s audio system! 

The Delco CB transceiver 
has a channel selector with 
illuminated digital readout, 
squelch control, AM-FM-CB 
mode selector and controls for 
volume and tone. It’s combined 


with a beautiful Delco AM/FM 
stereo system ... all factory- 
installed. 

Ask for Delco’s new CB and 
Stereo on selected new Buick, 
Cadillac, Oldsmobile, and Pontiac 
models. Ask about Delco’s new 
Digital Clock Stereo too. And tell 
your GM dealer you want 
“Delco-GM” on the dial, what¬ 
ever sound system you want. 

That will assure flplfifl 
you of GM UlSIuU, 

quality. Electronics 


M H E9 


Division of General Motors 
Kokomo. Indiana 


Stay with GM quality. Tell your dealer“Delcor 

















MOTOR SPORTS / Sam Moses 


A shy man has his points 

GORDON JOHNCOCK SEEMED TO HAVE A SNOWBALL S CHANCE OF WINNING THE USAC 
CHAMPIONSHIP, BUT EVEN IN THE HEAT OF PHOENIX THAT WAS ALL HE NEEDED 


T ears broke like waves in Gordon 
Johncock’s and Johnny Rutherford’s 
pits after the final USAC championship 
race of the season Sunday at Phoenix, 
but those in Johncock’s were tears of joy, 
those in Rutherford’s of bitter disap¬ 
pointment. With 38 miles remaining in 
the 150-mile race, a broken oil line on 
Rutherford’s McLaren had made John- 
cock the new USAC champion and Ruth¬ 
erford the runner-up for the third con¬ 
secutive time. A1 Unser won the race in 
his Parnelli-Cosworth and Johncock fin¬ 
ished second to earn 240 points, only 19 
more than he needed to beat Rutherford, 
who had looked like a shoo-in. 

Although the championship was not 
decided until this final race, in no way 


did it figure to provide the finish it did. 
Even if Johncock won, Rutherford only 
needed to finish seventh to take the title. 
It seemed ironic, because, on paper, the 
season seemed to be Johncock’s: he had 
finished in the top three in 11 of the 13 
races, winning twice. But Rutherford had 
done better in the three 500-milers. 
which are worth more points—and pay 
more money. The points difference be¬ 
tween the two was only about 5%; the 
dollar difference was about 100%. with 
Rutherford winning $359,574 to John¬ 
cock’s $178,628. 

As close as they had been on the track 
during the season—five times they had 
finished within one position of each oth¬ 
er—their styles are miles apart. Both men 
fit the racer’s mold, but Rutherford 
stretches it, while Johncock gets lost in 
it. Rutherford’s winter schedule is packed 
with personal appearances; about the 
only appearance Johncock plans is be¬ 
fore the deer in Wyoming. “I wish I could 
just park the motor home on the back- 
stretch, and as soon as the race is over, 
jump in it and lake off for the high coun¬ 
try,” he said during a Friday night card 
game in his Phoenix home. 

Says one man who knows both men 
well, “They’re really nice guys, but Ruth¬ 
erford gets all the publicity because he’s 
outgoing. He’ll jump in the middle of a 
crowd to get to a microphone. Johncock’s 
the opposite; he’s so quiet that he ac¬ 
tually hides behind people in the crowd 
to keep from being interviewed. John¬ 
cock’s like a fighter pilot: when he’s 
strapped in his cockpit, he’s all guts to 
the wall; outside of it, he looks as if he 
doesn’t belong in such a machine.” 

True, and they are a paradox on the 
track, where Johncock is recognized as 
one of USAC’s chargers—along with 
Mario Andretti, A. J. Foyt and Bobby 
Unser. Rutherford drives hard, make no 
mistake, but he is as much a strategist as 
a charger. Their driving styles were re¬ 
flected in their plans for the race. Ruth¬ 



erford: “I’ll do what’s easiest.” Johncock: 
“I can’t afford to lay back.” In both cases, 
these strategies were no different than 
for any other race. 

Before Saturday’s qualifying, John¬ 
cock took only a handful of practice laps. 
He figured his times were good enough, 
and they were: he qualified at 139.589 
mph. to put him on the front row next 
to Bobby Unser. Johncock’s Patrick Rac¬ 
ing Team was relaxed; crew chief George 
Bignotti had the Sinmast Wildcat sorted 
out with time to spare. 

Things were not so easy in the Mc¬ 
Laren pits. Rutherford spun in practice 
and was starting sixth in the 22-car field. 
He had pulled into the pits after his qual¬ 
ifying laps, sat there in the hot sun shak¬ 
ing his helmeted head for a second or 
two. then mumbled to crew chief Tyler 
Alexander. “Every time we try to make 
the steering better, it just makes the car 
pitch worse.” 

Despite their qualifying troubles, the 
McLaren team had been optimistic; but. 
then, the mood of the weekend was op¬ 
timistic for everyone. Usually a season 
ends on a down note; people are tired 
and want to get the last race over with 
and go home and rest for a month or 
two. But the mood at Phoenix was 
charged up for several reasons. First of 
all, there was something at stake, because 
the championship would be decided. Al¬ 
most as important, Citicorp, becoming 
more involved in motor racing each year, 
had poured $35,000 ($20,000 of which 
went to Johncock as champion) into the 
USAC points fund late in the season and 
had signed to sponsor the 1977 series for 
a figure widely, but unofficially, reckoned 
to be near $300,000. In a sport of out¬ 
rageous expense—a single car costs in 
the neighborhood of $75,000—the news 
was enough to elate the racers. 

Then, too, the raceway is generally 
liked: it is a challenge for the drivers, be¬ 
cause it is tricky, and a pleasure for the 
spectators because they can see it all. It 
is a one-mile oval, unique in that the 
backstretch includes a flat-out dogleg. 
Consequently, Turn 3 is a sweeper and 
seems to belong on an oval twice this 
length, but Turn 4 tightens up again. A 
driver uses both feet through the turns: 
one on the gas and one on the brakes. 
The idea is to keep the speed of the car 
down but the rpm—and, more impor¬ 
tant. the turbocharger boost—up. To 
shoot out of the turns, the driver eases 
off the brakes. At Phoenix, the clich6 
continued 
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CHANGING THE WORLD'S 
STANDARD OF ACCURACY 

THE ULTRA THIN 
SEIKO QUARTZ. 

Seiko was the first to sell a quartz watch, back in 1969.Today, we offer 
a wide range of Ultra Thin Seiko Quartz watches for men and women. 
Powered by a battery, these precision timepieces will remain remarkably 
accurate without any winding at all. 

The technology that makes the Ultra Thin Quartz a reality is typically Seiko. 
Our expertise in every phase of the watchmaking process makes it possible for us 
to make any part of any Seiko watch. That's how we can combine the 
most slim and elegant styling with the most accurate timekeeping 
to produce the Ultra Thin Quartz. 

The Ultra Thin Seiko Quartz is so precise, it's actually changing 
the world's standard of accuracy. 

Seiko makes a wide selection of quartz watches, including digitals, 
day/date models—even digital chronographs. Perhaps it's time you went 
on the Seiko standard. Seiko Quartz. sa 


SEIKO 

Someday all watches will be made this way. 

Seiko Time Corporation, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019. 


Ultra Thin Seiko Quartz Models (top to bottom): CN022-Men's dress watch, $215.00. YR002-Ladies' dress watch, $145.00. 
CN012-Men's dress watch, $225.00. CN020-Ladies’ dress watch, $225.00. YROIOM-Ladies' dress watch, $250.00. 



Riviera rides again. 


1977 BUCK RIVIERA. Fourteen years ago, we came 
out with a very special Buick. It was an automobile 
designed to live in two different worlds-that of the luxury 
car, that of the road car. We called it Riviera, and lavished 
much technology and affection on it. In the process, 
we created a classic. 

This is the Riviera 14 years later. Refinements 
abound. But the philosophy is the same. The 1977 Riviera 
may surround you with elegance and luxury, but it is still 
a driver's car. 

Its smooth, quiet ride is coupled with an ability to be 
tough in the corners. To respond with precision. To give 
its driver a sense of the road. 

The standard suspension system includes front 
and rear stabilizer bars. And special shock absorbers. 
And for even better ride control, there's an optional 
ride and handling package that includes firmer shocks 
and springs and a larger rear stabilizer bar. 

Other driving assists include power steering. Which 
you manipulate with a leather-covered steering wheel, if 
you so order. And you can order disc brakes at all four 
wheels-a feature that you'll find on the most exotic 
European touring and racing cars. 


The standard engine is a 5.7 litre (350 CID) V-8. Or 
you can order a new 6.6 litre (403 CID) V-8. 

But as we indicated earlier, for all its roadability 
Riviera is a most satisfyingly elegant and luxurious 
automobile. 

For instance, while Riviera satisfies a serious 
driver's demand for agility, it also has more front and 
rear headroom than last year. And more rear legroom. 
(Not to mention more trunk room.) There is new 50/50 
front seating with twin armrests. Rich velour fabrics. And 
a highly functional instrument panel. 

The 1977 Riviera. It’s a very special automobile. 
Because it carries on a very special tradition. Something 
you'll never really grasp, until you get that available leather 
steering wheel in 
your own hancls 
anC * take a Riviera out 

BUICK Dedicated to the 

TreeSpirit in just abo ut every one. 




MOTOR SPORTS continued 

"heavy right foot” doesn’t really fit; the 
fastest driver is the one with the light¬ 
est left foot. 

The fact that the lightest left foot of 
all, Foyt, was absent—he had crashed the 
previous week at a race in Texas and was 
recuperating—doubtlessly helped John- 
cock. But even Foyt would have been 
hard-pressed to charge the way John- 
cock did. He followed Bobby Unser for 
15 laps, then passed on the outside of 
Turn 1 when Unser was slowed in lap¬ 
ping Bill Puterbaugh. It was fighter-pilot 
driving. 

Despite a yellow flag on the 23rd lap, 
when Lloyd Ruby hit the wall—nearly in¬ 
volving Rutherford in the process— 
Johncock stayed in front until Al Unser 
grabbed the lead for good. Rutherford, 
meanwhile, was beginning a long day of 
slides and pit stops to change and re- 
change right-side tires. 

On Lap 87 Johncock’s right front tire 
all but blew out. He eased into the pits 
for a change and lost a lap. But by Mile 
105 he had moved back into second, and 
seven laps later Rutherford slid to a stop 
in his pit with a smoking, grease-drip¬ 
ping engine. Off came his helmet, 
slammed so hard on the pavement it 
bounced three feet in the air; off came 
the balaclava, thrown just as hard toward 
the spreading drops of oil under his Offy 
engine; and out came the tears from the 
women of the McLaren crew. 

In the Patrick pits, out came the 
crossed fingers. Johncock got the word 
of Rutherford’s retirement over the ra¬ 
dio from George Heuning, Bignotti’s heir 
apparent. 

Heuning: “Just stay where you are and 
we’ve got the championship.” 

Johncock: “Tennnn-four. But you’re 
going to have to let me know if they’re 
coming up behind me.” 

From that point it was simply a mat¬ 
ter of counting down the laps. 

Johncock had one question left before 
the finish: “How many laps left?” 

The answer was “five.” It was an easy 
five as Johncock maintained a six-to- 
eight-second lead over Andretti. 

As he rolled to a stop, Johncock’s car 
was swarmed. His balaclava came off 
slowly, covering his face for a while; the 
victory wreath went over his shoulders 
upside down. But no one seemed to no¬ 
tice. Another thing wasn’t noticed: after 
his first national championship in 21 
years of racing, Johncock didn’t seem to 
want to hide. end 
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Heros, Just the way you like them. Done to the desired temperature 
by the Automatic Chef Control In GE's Microwave Oven. 


GE's Automatic Chef Control creates a 
whole new world of microwave cooking. 
Instead of cooking by time alone, it cooks 
many foods by temperature control. 

Food is cooked to your selection every 
time. No more watching or guessing. 

Another plus, it's backed by Customer 
Care... Service Everywhere." 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 



Gather the world of sound around you. 



When the country boy in your 
soul yearns for the down- 
home refrains of banjos, fid¬ 
dles, and the mellow voice 
of a mountain mama, the 
best place to go this side of 
Nashville is the world of sound 
between a pair of KOSS K/145 Stereo¬ 
phones. Their wide frequency response range mixes all the pickin' 
and swingin' right in your head. While the volume-balance con¬ 
trols on each earcup let you slide from one side of the Grand Ole 
Opry stoge to the other. So visit your audio specialist ond see 
why there's no country road that'll take you home like the one 
that winds between a pair of KOSS K/145's. 


0KD55 stereophones 

from the people who invented Stereophones. 

KOSS CORPORATION. 4129 N. Port Washington Ave., Milwaukee. Wl 53212 
Koss International/London, Englond ■ Koss limiled/Ontorio, Canada 





PRO FOOTBALL / Joe Marshall 


T hat assistant coach down on the side¬ 
lines, the fidgety guy acting as though 
he is infested with lice, is not calling for 
a bug bomb. He is calling for the bomb. 
He is sending plays to his quarterback 
via hand signals, & la a third-base coach. 

Despite what the television commen¬ 
tators want you to believe, wigwagging 
is not new. Little in the NFL ever is. Col¬ 
lege coaches have wigwagged offensive 
plays to their quarterbacks—legally and 
illegally—since the 1950s, and for years 
the pros have used simple hand signals 
to call defensive formations. However, 
the mythmakers have always contended 
that pro offenses were too voluminous 
and too complex for sign language. So a 
former college coach debunked the myth. 

Don Coryell, who coached at San Di¬ 
ego State before taking over at St. Louis 
in 1973, reduced the Cardinals’ offensive 
playbook to contortions of the hand and 
arm last season, and St. Louis romped to 
a division championship. Now the Los 
Angeles Rams have followed Coryell’s 
lead, and other teams are toying with the 
concept. The Philadelphia Eagles wig- 



MEYER: "FLEX RIGHT COUNTER TIM 436 27" 


Hey, Coach, 
is that a wig 
ora wag? 

LIKE BASEBALL COACHES. NFL AIDES 
NOW FLASH PLAYS TO QUARTERBACKS 

wagged for six games this season but have 
temporarily returned to the conventional 
system of having Quarterback Mike Bo- 
ryla call his own plays. “No matter what 
happens,” says Boryla, who requested the 
change, “I’m going to get the blame, so I 
might as well call the shots." Boryla 
called enough right shots to lead the Ea¬ 
gles to a 10-0 triumph over the winless 
New York Giants two weeks ago. but he 
was criticized for being too conservative 
in his play selection. 

Boryla called all but “one or two 
plays” last Sunday afternoon during 
Philadelphia’s 17-14 loss to the St. Louis 
Wigwaggers. Ironically, the Eagles 
scored a touchdown on one of the plays 
sent to Boryla from the bench. With a 
third and one at the Cardinals’ 48-yard 
line late in the first quarter—an obvious 
running situation—Boryla stunned the 
bunched-in defense by lobbing a touch¬ 
down pass to Charlie Smith, who had eas¬ 
ily sneaked behind Cornerback Roger 
Wehrli. 

“Third and short yardage is the per¬ 
fect time for a play like that,” Boryla said. 
“I would have called the same type of 
play myself.” 

Boryla worked a balanced game, call¬ 
ing 28 passes and 32 rushes. However, 
he was betrayed by three fumbles, in¬ 
cluding one by Dave Hampton at the St. 
Louis 11-yard line in the final seconds. 
By one means or another, Philadelphia 
turned over the football at the St. Louis 
31, 20, 38, 19 and 11, and when Boryla 
overthrew Hampton on one third-down 
play, the Philadelphia crowd turned on 
the boos. 


“There was a lot of negative reactions 
in the stands,” said Eagle Free Safety Bill 
Bradley, “but I personally think Boryla 
directed a fine game today.” 

While the wigwag may be on hold in 
Philadelphia, coaches have always found 
ways to impose their wills on quarter¬ 
backs, even in college ball where coach¬ 
ing from the sidelines was illegal until 
1967. In fact, a crude precursor of the 
wigwag probably cost UCLA a victory 
over Michigan Slate in the 1956 Rose 
Bowl. Late in that game, with the score 
tied 14-14, UCLA had the ball near its 
own goal line. The Bruin coaches want¬ 
ed Quarterback Ronnie Knox to pass, not 
run. Assistant Coach Jim Myers, now an 
aide with the Dallas Cowboys, got Knox’ 
attention and made a passing motion, but 
an official saw the gesture and penalized 
UCLA. Capitalizing on strong field po¬ 
sition after the ensuing punt, Michigan 
State won the game on a 41-yard field 
goal by Dave Kaiser. 

Paul Brown is credited with initiating 
the best-known method of sending in 
plays, the messenger guards, but there 
continued 



HARRIS: "UH. WHAT WAS ALL THAT AGAIN?" 
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“We were the ones who 
rushed out to see the world. 

The ones who lived 
in knapsacks and jeans. 

But today we packed 
away our gypsy spirits. 

And that’s what life’s 
all about." 


A new home. 

A new lifestyle. 

And new thoughts 
about the future. 

One thought is 
life insurance. 

At The Equitable, 
we can help you find 
the kind of life 
insurance that’s right 
for your family, 
your needs. 

Because we’re the 
specialists. 

We’ve been dealing 
with life insurance for 
over a hundred years. 
We know 

" if f s (eqE) 

all about, r jay j 


juitable Life Assurance Society 
he United Slates. N.Y.. N.Y. 









PRO FOOTBALL continued 


was a time when Brown, too. tried to 
eliminate the middle man. Brown once 
experimented with transmitting signals to 
radio receivers in the helmets of the 
Cleveland quarterbacks. Unfortunately 
for Brown and the Browns, the New York 
Giants tuned in on his frequency and 
stole the plays. Moreover, the Browns’ 
quarterbacks were hardly enamored of 
the squawking. “I understand we have a 
new quarterback coming here,” said 
George Ratterman. “1 don’t know if he 
can throw, but I understand he has five 
years’ experience as a wire operator.” 

A study of the wigwags that Philadel¬ 
phia flashed to Boryla helps explain why 



THE EAGLES' PETERSON LOST BORYLAS EAR 


pro football waited all these years before 
adopting the system. The Eagles have 
more than 80 signals and sometimes need 
a series of 10 of them to call a compli¬ 
cated play, such as “I-right Tim play pass 
47 653.” If you think that’s a mouthful 
for a shuttling guard, imagine translating 
10 separate hand signals and still remem¬ 
bering what the second one was. 

Most pro plays break down into six el¬ 
ements: formation, strength, motion, type 
of play, blocking scheme and pass routes. 
For example, I-right Tim play pass 47 
653 means I-formation, strength right 
(i.e.. tight end lined up on the right side), 
tight end in motion (abbreviated as Tim) 
and a fake run leading to a pass. The 
phrase “play pass" dictates the type of 
blocking. The 47 tells the backs which 
run to fake, and the 653 tells the three re¬ 
ceivers which routes to run. 

To simplify matters for Boryla, the Ea¬ 
gles devised a different “vocabulary” for 
each of the elements of the play. Un¬ 
derstandably. they won’t reveal the exact 
sign language, but arm positions could 
be used for strength, arm movements for 
formations, hand signals for blocking 
schemes, and numbers may be given by 
tapping the body in various places. 

The coach who wigwags does not ac¬ 
tually call the plays; assistants up in the 
press box usually do. The Rams' play- 
caller is Receiver Coach Leeman Ben¬ 
nett, who earned a game ball for his up¬ 
stairs quarterbacking in Los Angeles' 
31-28 win over Miami early this season. 
Bennett spreads the game plan, which 
lists certain plays for every possible sit¬ 
uation, in front of him. He also uses Po¬ 
laroid pictures of each play to determine 
if the opponent is employing the pass 
coverages on which the game plan was 
predicated. Analyzing these aids, he 
phones plays to the sideline to Offensive 
Coordinator Ken Meyer, who then wig¬ 
wags them to the quarterback. 

The quarterbacks have ways to indi¬ 
cate that they didn’t receive—or didn’t 
understand—the signal. The Rams quar¬ 
terback, for example, slaps his hand to 
his helmet, indicating “please repeat.” 

Unlike baseball strategists, football 
coaches have rarely attempted to steal 
the opposition’s signals, obviously fear¬ 
ful that an incorrect “steal" would send 
all 11 defensive players heading in the 
wrong direction. Opponents have tried 
to confuse the issue, however. Miami 
vexed the Rams by substituting one new 


player the instant Meyer had finished his 
wigwagging to Quarterback James Har¬ 
ris. “That’s why you have to have an au¬ 
dible program built into your system,” 
says Ram Coach Chuck Knox. 

Except for Boryla, the wigwagees like 
the wigwag. “You can get the signals 
quicker and there’s less chance for human 
error,” says St. Louis’ Jim Hart. “You’d 
be amazed how ‘strong right’ can become 
‘slot left’ in the course of a shuttling 
guard’s run from the sideline to the hud¬ 
dle.” “The only reason we call plays is so 
we can follow the action,” says Coryell. 
“We don’t call plays because we think we 
know more than the quarterbacks. Most 
quarterbacks are probably smarter than 
the coaches anyhow. And we don’t call 
them to take pressure off the quarterback. 
The coaches are the ones who get fired, 
not the quarterbacks. You can’t do an in¬ 
telligent job of coaching if you don’t 
know what play is going to be called. It 
handicaps you because you don’t know 
how to correct the plays.” 

As with any new system, wigwagging 
has resulted in some unexpected bene¬ 
fits. For instance, in one Philadelphia 
game it served as an excellent early-warn¬ 
ing sign of a concussion. Assistant Coach 
Carl Peterson wigwagged a conservative 
running play to Boryla after the quar¬ 
terback had scrambled to a first and goal 
at the St. Louis five-yard line, but Bo¬ 
ryla threw a dangerous pass that fell in¬ 
complete. The Eagles checked and, sure 
enough, Boryla didn’t have the foggiest 
notion of where he was. 

On another occasion, though, Boryla 
had more of a notion than his coaches 
imagined. With the Eagles trailing At¬ 
lanta 13-7 late in the fourth quarter and 
coming up to fourth-and-goal at the Fal¬ 
cons’ nine, Head Coach Dick Vermeil 
suggested a play that Peterson wigwagged 
to Boryla. Then Vermeil remembered his 
play was not in the game plan and, fear¬ 
ing that the call would confuse his play¬ 
ers, he decided to change it. Peterson 
madly waved his arms in a no, no, no ges¬ 
ture and signaled a second play. Vermeil 
had third thoughts, however, so Peter¬ 
son waved frantically to Boryla again and 
wigwagged a third play. Boryla calmly 
watched this hectic pantomime, then 
called the first play—a post to Wide Re¬ 
ceiver Charlie Smith. The Eagles scored 
and won the game 14-13. 

Maybe Coryell is right about quarter¬ 
backs being smarter than coaches, end 
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or an eloquent apology. 


For free recipe booklet, write Carillon Importers. Ltd.. 745 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 10022. Product of France Made with fine cognac brandy 80 proof 














Five great ways to wrap up your 

Sports Illustrated Games.The most realistic sports games ever created! 

This year wrap up a man-sized (and boy-sized) portion games is both challenging enough to excite the keenest 

of your Christmas Shopping early, and easily... with fan.. .yet simple enough for youngsters to play and 

Sports Illustrated Games. Based on the most complete enjoy! So order now! Give every man and boy on your 
sports research available, each SI Game plays fast, easy Christmas list a Season's Pass to fun and excitement, 
and super-realistically! And each of these action-packed Give them Sports Illustrated Games! 


Paydirt! 



Superstar Baseball! 


This great game lets you be the quarterback of your favorite 
pro teams! To create Paydirt!, SI "scouted” all 26 pro teams. 
We’ve taken the actual play-by-play records of each squad 
over a full 182-game pro season, computer-analyzed 
them to determine each team’s strengths and weak¬ 
nesses, and converted all this information into Play/ 
Action Team Charts. These easy-to-use charts are 
your tickets to action! You call all the shots. Your 
ability to get the most out of each team - with a 
solid Game Plan, tough defense, heads-up play- 
call i ng, and “the breaks"—wi 11 determi ne whether 
you win or lose. Order Paydirt! now-and see if 
you have what it takes to make it in the pros! 




Here is the exciting newgame for anyone who likes baseball 
of it! You can be manager of 96 of the greatest ballplayers of 
Guys like Hank Aaron, Roberto Clemente. Ty Cobb, Lou 
Gehrig, Sandy Koufax, Babe Ruth, Willie Mays, 

Tris Speaker, Cy Young and more. They’re all 
here—48 all-time superstars from the 
American League and 48 from the National 
League. 

We've "scouted" all 96 superstars by 
computer-analyzing the official game-by-game 
records of their careers. And we've converted a 
this information into easy-to-use individual 
Player Performance Cards (one for each star). These 
player cards let you make all the moves - in the "front 
office" and right down on the field. You put your own 
team together, set your lineup and batting order, call for 
the bunt, pinch-hit, steal, go for the extra base on a hit, 
send your starter to the showers and bring in your ace re¬ 
liefer. You can even trade players, bring up replacements, 
or select your own AL and NL All-Star teams, and play 
them against each other to see which league really is the 
best! Play ball with the all-time greats! Order Superstar 
Baseball! today 1 


at its best. Think 
all time. 


Bowl Bound! 

Now you can share in all the excitement, tradi¬ 
tion and intense rivalry of College Football 
U.S.A. -as you coach and quarterback the 32 
top teams of recent years. Imagine the Dream 
Games you can play! You can pit Notre Dame’s 
great 1966 squad against Michigan State ’66 
in a replay of "The Game of the Decade," their 
controversial 10-10 tie. Or Army '66 against 
Navy '63 (with Roger Staubach). Or Yale '68 
(with Brian Dowling and Calvin Hill) vs. Dart¬ 
mouth 70. Texas vs. Arkansas. Oklahoma vs. 
Nebraska. You name it! Bowl Bound! is based on 
a complete analysis of every play run by each of 
the 32 teams in their best year since 1960. It 
uses the same realistic Play/Action system we 
created for Paydirt! And it's every bit as excit¬ 
ing! Order Bowl Bound! today! 





Christmas shopping now. 


Go For The Green! 




SI has selected 18 super holes from such super courses as Merion 
Olympic, Baltusrol, Seminole. Winged Foot, Augusta, Oakmont, 
and Pebble Beach. . .and turned them into a golfer's 
dream course that your whole family will enjoy 
playing. The colorful course layout accurately de¬ 
picts each great hole to scale-the tees, fair¬ 
ways, roughs, traps, trees, water hazards, greens, 
everything. The game's easy-to-play system 
lets you face every golf situation Imagin¬ 
able.,, as you drive, pitch, chip and putt 
your way around our super course. From 
tee to green you make all the decisions. You 
line up each shot.. .check your distance.. .select your club. . then 
"let it fly!" Whether you're a golfer or non-golfer, you'll enjoy play¬ 
ing this great game. Order Go For The Green! now! 


Track Meet! 


Track Meet! is like ten games in one! It challenges you to pit seven 
of the world’s greatest athletes (each an outstanding Olympic 
competitor or former World Record holder) against 
each other in the ten events of the Decathlon. 
From the USA—Bill Toomey, Rafer Johnson, 
Bob Mathias, Milt Campbell and the legendary 
Jim Thorpe; from Russia -Vasily Kuznetsov; 
from Taiwan—C.K. Yang. You take over for 
each athlete. You assess his strengths and 
weaknesses—and those of his opponents, and 
devise his strategy for winning. Your ability to 
get the most out of your decathlete (orteam of 
decathletes) will spell the difference between 
victory and defeat. See if you can break the world record! 
Order Track Meet! today! 


Five-Game Christmas Offer...Save $9.50! 

Here's a great bonus offer: Paydirt!, plus Bowl 
Bound!, Superstar Baseball!, along with Go For 
The Green! and Track Meet!, a $59.50 value... 
for just $50,00. You save $9.50! 

_Send me your 5-Game Special @ $50.00 

postpaid. 

Sorry —No Canadian orders can be accepted. 


name. 


state_rip_ 

My □ check □ money order for $__ 

is enclosed. suns 


Sports Illustrated Games are 
available at all fine stores that 
carry April House' products. 
Ask for them by name. If you 
prefer, however, you may use 
this handy coupon to order 
games direct-by-mail from 
Sports Illustrated, P.O. Box 
4152, Church Street Station, 
NewYork. N Y. 10249. 

To ensure pre-Christmas 
delivery.ordermustbe received 
before December 6. (After this 
date please add $2.00 to your 
order to cover First-Class 
postage.) 


Sports 

Dlnstrated 

Games 


Box 4152 • Church Street Station 
New York. N.Y. 10249. 


ase send me these Sports Illustrated Games: 

_Paydirt!—the SI Pro Football Game @ $10.95 

each plus 95C postage & handling. 

-Bowl Bound!-the SI College Football Game 

@ $10.95 each plus 95C postage & handling. 

_Superstar Baseball!-the new SI major league 

Baseball Game @ $10.95 each plus 95C post¬ 
age & handling. 

_Go For The Green! —the SI Golf Game @ 

$10.95 each plus 95C postage & handling. 

_Track Meet!—the SI Track & Field Game @ 

$10.95 each plus 950 postage & handling. 

Two-Game Special Offer...Save $4.00 

_SI Football Special: Paydirt! plus Bowl Bound! 

. a $23.80 value., for $19.80 postpaid. 












Flip-Up Open Air Roof. 

This new option lets you 
open the tinted glass to 
a vent position or 
remove it completely. 


Deluxe Equipment Group. 

You get power brakes, radial 
tires, AM/ FM monaural radio, 
and our new 4-way manual 
driver's seat—all at a special 
low price. A nice addition to any 
Mustang n, including the Ghia 
shown above with the Sports 
Group Option. 


FflRD 

When America needs 
a Setter idea, 
ford puts it on wheels. 


Sports Performance Package. Available on all 
Mustang ITs is a specially priced V-8 package (not avail¬ 
able in California). It includes 302 V-8. heavy-duty 
four-on-the-floor manual transmission, power steering 
and brakes, and stee/-be/fed radial tires. Perfect for the 
Cobra II shown above. It takes the road like a snake. 


FORD MUSTANG II 

FORD DIVISION 
































SOCCER / J. D. Reed 


Near the top of the pile 

A HIGH-SCORING FRESHMAN FROM ARGENTINA BY WAY OF CHICAGO HAS INDIANA IN 
CONTENTION FOR THE NCAA TITLE AND HIS COACH IN LINE FOR AN OFFICE CARPET 


T he elderly campus cop refuses to let 
Jerry Veagley drive into the special 
parking lot because his sticker has 
expired. “I'm the coach of the soccer 
team." Yeagley tells him. angling for a lit¬ 
tle of the respect reserved at Indiana Uni¬ 
versity for winning teams. 

“O.K. this time.” says the cop, "but I 
won't let you in again.” 

Once in the magnificent new athletic 
building. Yeagley strides down a plushly 
carpeted corridor. The nameplates on the 
doors read like a Who’s Who of college 
coaching: Jim (Doc) Counsilman, who 
led Indiana to six NCAA titles and was 
the men’s swim coach at Montreal: Bob¬ 
by Knight, coach of Indiana’s pride and 
joy, the 1976 NCAA champion basket¬ 
ball team. 

The carpeting ends, but Yeagley keeps 
walking: down the stairs, past the equip¬ 
ment room to a liny office with chicken 
wire in the glass. He apologizes to a vis¬ 
itor. “This used to be the janitor’s office.” 
he says. “They say we’ll move soon.” 

The reason Yeagley has second-class 
quarters is that soccer is only in its fourth 
varsity year at IU and hasn’t produced 
many dollars for the budget or titles for 
the brochures. The reason Yeagley may 
be on his way to better office space is 
that his Hoosiers have been the big sur¬ 
prise of this college season, starting out 
unmentioned and unranked and finishing 
15-0-1, rated second nationally behind 
Clemson and headed for the NCAA 
playoffs. 

“I’ve coached soccer here for 14 
years.” Yeagley says. “The first 10 we 
were just a club and intramural sport. I 
wanted to build a soccer power, to make 
something special, and we’re on the way 
now. I had chances to go to better soc¬ 
cer schools and even the pros, but I stuck 
it out and I’m glad.” 

The theories that made the 36-year- 
old Yeagley a successful club coach 
(78-25-7) still define his varsity style and 
approach. “I don’t like the concept of 
‘stars.’ ” he says, “the kind of team you 
can build by recruiting heavily in Africa 
and Jamaica. Clemson does it. and very 
successfully, but for me it is easier to 
build teamwork with American players." 

Nonetheless the Hoosiers do have a 
star this year, and he is a foreigner to 
boot. Angelo DiBernardo, a 20-year-old 
freshman from Argentina who graduated 
from a suburban Chicago high school, is 
instrumental in IU’s success. A striker of 


surprising speed and touch. DiBernardo 
scored all of the Hoosier. goals against 
St. Louis University in a 5-1 upset of 
the perennial NCAA soccer power that 
propelled Indiana into national promi¬ 
nence. The last two goals were one-on- 
one hits. 

DiBernardo is mastering the star’s art 
of understatement. “I didn't think 1 could 
do it,” he says of his five-goal game, “but 
my aim is for the ’78 World Cup. so I 
have to get ready.” And he downplays 
the importance of his individual talents. 
“We are so close as a team, it’s amaz¬ 
ing," he says. Eighteen goals for a fresh¬ 
man is also amazing, especially when you 
learn that he missed five games because 
of injuries. 

One could observe the Yeagley/Di¬ 
Bernardo style in IU's last real test of 
the season, a game with old rival Cleve¬ 
land State on a miserably cold and cloudy 
afternoon, with 1.110 frozen fans watch¬ 
ing the action in the 52,354-seat Indiana 
football stadium. 

“Our strategy is to be first to the ball, 
particularly at midfield," says Yeagley. 


“Whoever controls the ball controls the 
game.” Playing a confident 4-3-3 zone. 
Indiana pressed Cleveland so hard that 
one of its defenders batted the ball with 
his hand inside the penalty area, and IU 
scored its first goal from the resulting 
penalty kick at 14:09. 

Six minutes later DiBernardo, who has 
the uncanny ability to be at the right 
place at the right time, fired in a rebound 
off the goalie’s hands for the second 
score. Seven minutes after that he took 
a pass at midfield. Surrounded by green 
shirts, he accelerated, outran three de¬ 
fenders and, as the goalie came out to 
meet him. placed a shot that surprisingly 
hooked in front of the goalie’s knees and 
into a corner of the nets. Then DiBer¬ 
nardo sat down with a minor groin pull 
and his teammates scored two more goals 
fora 5-0 triumph. 

“Until Angelo arrived, Jerry's teams 
had to rely on an Irish-English style of 
play." says Joe Ricapito, a longtime In¬ 
diana fan and the team’s P.A. announc¬ 
er. “That meant hard running, close de¬ 
fense, mid-range passes and occasional 
continued 



DIBERNARDO ZOOMS TO THE GOAL FROM MIDFIELD AGAINST OLD RIVAL CLEVELAND STATE 
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SOCCER continued 

long, touchline passes to clear the de¬ 
fending midfield. But he never had a good 
scoring combination up front. Now with 
Angelo and a few more like him, maybe 
they can finesse the game more, become 
more South American with more touch 
and short passes, not running themselves 
to death out there to win.” 

Another of Yeagley’s stars is Steve 
Burks, a senior forward and the alltime 
Indiana scoring leader. Burks recalls how 
he came to be in Bloomington. ‘‘I was 
playing amateur soccer in Fort Wayne 
and one of Coach Yeagley’s assistants 
came up to recruit me,” he says. ‘‘I nev¬ 
er finished high school. I’d played a little 
soccer in Europe. I didn’t ever know they 
played it in college. So I took the equiv¬ 
alency test and came here to school. I 
wanted to go to the pros, but the coach 
convinced me I could do that after 
school. Now we’ll see if he’s right. 

“We’re a deep team but the real rea¬ 
son we’ve been doing well is mental. 
Yeagley can give you confidence. He uses 
a complicated psychology on you. When 
we’re down 2-0 the forwards aren’t 
afraid anymore to take chances and try 
to score.” 

Confidence is partly responsible for 
Indiana’s new winning ways; so is Yeag¬ 
ley’s deft recruiting and the solid style of 
soccer he learned growing up outside 
Philadelphia and playing on the West 
Chester State 1961 NCAA championship 
team. But there is more to it than that— 
namely, Yeagley’s fierce desire to see soc¬ 
cer become a top sport in Bloomington. 
To that end he sometimes acts as if he 
were running a public-relations firm on 
the side. He has players giving soccer 
demonstrations around town in shopping 
centers. He has them selling tickets on 
the campus and nailing up bedsheet 
booster signs before important games. 
Burks, an art major, designs the pro¬ 
grams. “And we’re getting closer to pay¬ 
ing our way,” Yeagley reports happily 
about his gate receipts. 

As he leans back in his chair and puts 
his big-time coach’s tassel loafers up on 
the desk in the janitor’s office, Jerry 
Yeagley envisions the playoffs ahead. At 
the end of the long tunnel is Philadel¬ 
phia, Dec. 5, the NCAA finals. “I really 
don’t know if we’ll make it.” he says. 
“I’m amazed at this year already. I don’t 
know what to think. Except that I’m pret¬ 
ty happy about it.” And he probably has 
not forgotten that a title on the door rates 
a carpel on the floor. end 
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Cross Creek presents 
cotton knits even a wife can love. 



Until now, for every man who loved cotton knit shirts, there was a woman 
who hated caring for them. 

Now, exclusively from Cross Creek, comes the Quantized® durable press 
cotton knit. The first all-cotton knit ever that's truly easy care. 

It's available in a number of styles. Styles that retain their wrinlde-free shape, 
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Abused by the players, sniped at by the crowds, 
tennis officials have been known to go out to 
call a match as if they were being ordered into 
the trenches. Why do they suffer so gladly? For 
money? They get $5.80 a day at Forest Hills. 
For love of the game? For love of the self? 
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Officials like Flo Blanchard, 
Adrian Clark and Frank 
Hammond are out of his 
league, but the author, cringing 
inwardly, petrified that he 
would doze or cry “Good!if 
the ball landed on the line, 
called a center line at the Open. 
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continued 


he officials’ enclosure at Forest Hills—often re¬ 
ferred to as the Pen—is in the back rows under 
the players’ marquee. It contains about 50 chairs, 
which are usually occupied by men in dark blazers and 
gray trousers, who are very often smoking pipes as they 
wait to be assigned to matches. Their view of the stadium 
court is almost invariably blocked by people standing in 
the aisle in front of the enclosure, most frequently tennis 
players in sweat suits. But though there is a certain amount 
of craning of necks and shifting of seats to see what is 
going on, most of the officials seem content to sit back and 
gossip among themselves, recalling their experiences down 
on the court and indulging in their favorite verbal activity— 
backbiting, ft is very lively in the Pen, the volume of noise 
not unlike that of a cocktail party. Indeed, when the um¬ 
pire officiating in the stadium calls for quiet over the loud¬ 
speaker system, he is often attempting to hush up his own 
kind chattering away under the players’ narquee. 

The officials came in for considerable comment during 
this year’s U.S. Open—critical, for a plethora of curious 
line calls and for an umpire’s occasional loss of control 
over a match, and sympathetic, for being victimized by over¬ 
wrought players, especially Hie Nastase. I thought it would 
be interesting to spend a couple of days hanging around 
the Pen to see how the comments had affected the officials 
and hoping that I might gel a chance to call a line myself— 
a Nastase match?—to gauge what the pressures were. 

The officiating control center is the unpire’s desk, which 
is at one end of the officials’ enclosure; it is presided over 
by Bill Bigelow, the chief umpire, and his lieutenant, Flo 
Blanchard. Flo is the wife of Mike Blanchard, the tour¬ 
nament director, who has been the premier umpire in the 
U.S. for years and whose slow theatric throb from the chair 
(he can draw out “Love-40” and shiver the afternoon air 
with it like a battery of bassoons) is 
one of the most distinctive and fa¬ 
miliar sounds in professional tennis, 
right up there with Jimmy Connors’ 
grunt when he hits the ball and Nas- 
lase’s cry of "Dio!" when he misses 
one.' Flo Blanchard and Bigelow 
took me in hand, though they were 
not so sure about my calling a line 
in a Nastase match. Perhaps, to see 
why, I should talk to some of the of¬ 
ficials who had been involved in a 
Nastase confrontation. They intro¬ 
duced me around. A typical official 
was Jerry Manhold, a mild-man¬ 
nered gentleman who owns a life in¬ 
surance business in New Jersey that 
specializes in installing pension 
plans for small corporations. Two 
days earlier, he had left his home 
not long after daybreak for his of¬ 
fice in Madison, N.J., where he 
worked for a couple of hours. At 9 
a.m. he set off in his new Plymouth 
sedan for Forest Hills, arriving about 
11 o’clock. He carried a brown pa¬ 


per bag that held his lunch—a ham and cheese sandwich, 
which his wife had prepared, and a peach. After he parked, 
he walked across the grounds of the tennis club and checked 
in at the umpire’s table. He was given chair No. 10 for the 
Nastase-Pohmann match in the stadium—of the 12 posi¬ 
tions assigned officials this was the seat at the end of the dou¬ 
bles lane on the south end of the court near the players’ 
marquee and under the parapetlike broadcasting booth with 
the television cameras sticking out like howitzer muzzles. 
“It is like being under the gun." Manhold said, “because 
they can peer down the line and second-guess you with stop- 
action on your call!” But Manhold did not anticipate any 
problems. It was his 15th year of officiating at Forest Hills. 
A fine club player himself (he played No. I for Syracuse in 
1937-41, and has been the senior champion at his home 
club. Orange Lawn), he does not think calling a line is an es¬ 
pecially taxing job. “Watching one little line and one little 
ball is not a problem.” he remarked succinctly. “It’s a ques¬ 
tion of being comfortable sitting there in the chair and pay¬ 
ing attention.” 

The trouble began in the first set when Nastase com¬ 
plained that he thought a spectator’s call of “Out!” was ac¬ 
tually a linesman’s call: he had quit on the ball. He wanted 
to have the point played over. George Armstrong, an Eng¬ 
lish official sitting in the umpire’s chair, made a ruling in 
his favor, which was considered very questionable. 

“It was wrong,” Flo Blanchard said later. “It’s unfor¬ 
tunate if a fan yells like that, but we think a player ought to 
be able to tell if the call is coming from a linesman right be¬ 
hind him, or someone up in the stands. Only the linesman’s 
call can be operative. It’s tough luck, but otherwise a play¬ 
er could have a confederate up there in the stands calling 
‘Out!’ every time he thought his friend was having trouble 
on crucial points.” 

Jerry Manhold’s confrontation 
with Nastase came at the end of the 
second set. “The ball in question 
landed square on the line,” Manhold 
recalled. “It was the odd game, 5-4, 
and the line had been swept while 
the players were resting during the 
changeover, so it was an easy call. 
But there were two marks outside 
the line and Nastase saw them. I 
have never heard a man scream like 
that except in terrible pain. It was 
an absolutely shocking sound. I was 
quite stunned. He stormed around 
my chair. It was like being in a bliz¬ 
zard. He tried to signal the umpire 
that my partner on the line on the 
other side of the net did not agree 
with my call—which was not so. I 
took him to the spot. It didn’t ap¬ 
pease him at all. He shrieked and 
pointed at the other marks. There 
wasn’t anything I could do except 
continue to signal the umpire what 
I thought.” 

By this time the crowd was in tur- 



When Joe Lynch calls them, it’s loud and clear. 
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moil. Objects were hurled out of the stands as the fans’ at¬ 
tention—and Nastase’s—began to focus on the umpire. 

George Armstrong was paying his first visit to the U.S. 
He is a civil servant from Eastbourne with 25 years of ex¬ 
perience as a tennis official. On his arrival he had gone im¬ 
mediately to Philadelphia where he served as an official in 
the Federation Cup matches in the week preceding Forest 
Hills. He is a spare, lively man with a small gray mustache 
and the faintly pink mottled face of someone with fair skin 
who has spent too much time in the sun. When he ap¬ 
peared at the umpires' table. Bill Bigelow assigned him to 
the umpire’s chair for the Nastase-Pohmann match; his cre¬ 
dentials were excellent—all those years of officiating, in¬ 
cluding umpiring two final matches at Wimbledon. Forest 
Hills was very honored to have him. 

“The main problem was the crowd,” Armstrong said 
about his experience. “Oh, yes, quite a departure from Wim¬ 
bledon. I kept saying over the public-address system, ‘Quiet, 
ladies and gentlemen,’ but [he looked aggrieved] I could 
not make myself heard. I said, ‘Nastase. please play!’ but be¬ 
cause of all that racket he could not hear me. Finally, he 
came over to the chair. He called up, ‘I accept the call. It is 
30 all. But come and look at the marks.’ I shouted down at 
him, if you accept the call, sir, there’s no point in my look¬ 
ing at your marks. Please play!’ ” 

Armstrong shook his head, recalling with dismay the awe¬ 
some sound of the crowd: it was as if the amphitheater 
with its great welter of noise had been tilted against his ear 
like a bowl. He was remembering, too, the litter of flung pro¬ 
grams, the tennis balls tossed down and the oranges rolling 
helter-skelter and lopsidedly across the geometric perfec¬ 
tion of the tennis court. 

“I was in a completely alien environment,” Armstrong 
said. “But at no time did I lose control of myself or the 
game, although, considering the cir¬ 
cumstances, I could well have. At 
one stage the public-address system 
came on in the middle of all that 
frightening business and asked, 

‘Umpire, will you check your score?’ 

I had not been incorrect, but what 
was I supposed to do—have an ar¬ 
gument with the public-address sys¬ 
tem? I had no idea who was on the 
other end. I could have done with¬ 
out that" he added sharply. 

Armstrong's assessment of the sit¬ 
uation was not universal. One of the 
officials in the enclosure took me 
aside and snorted that Armstrong 
had as much control of the situa¬ 
tion as Captain Queeg had of the 
Caine in the typhoon. “Nastase 
should have been removed; Arm¬ 
strong should have been removed; 
it was a disgrace.” 

This sort of acidity turned out to 
be typical in the Pen. Indeed, it was 
the one aspect of George Arm¬ 
strong’s travail that annoyed him. 


Quite cheerful and at ease with himself about his decisions, 
he was distressed by the critical comments his fellow of¬ 
ficials made publicly about him. “Calling out against one’s 
own kind!” he bristled. “Quite improper! Can’t imagine 
that sort of thing happening at Wimbledon. Absolutely not!” 

From lime to time as we sat there. Bill Bigelow or Eo 
Blanchard would call off a list of officials to report to a cer¬ 
tain court and, with the sound of pipes being knocked out 
against the metal legs of their chairs, the officials would rise 
and set forth. I noticed that though they are supposed to 
wear a prescribed uniform—dark blazer, gray trousers, col¬ 
ored shirts, low-key striped tie—this year there was a pro¬ 
fusion of irregular garb, especially headgear: safarilike hel¬ 
mets, baseball caps, swordfishermen visors, cone-shaped 
yachting hats, golf caps with the round club insignia in 
front, and one black Dutch sea captain’s cap that gave the 
wearer a strong resemblance to early portraits of Lenin. Big¬ 
elow told me that a couple of years ago he had been star¬ 
tled to look out on the center court and discover Bertie 
Bowron, one of the most distinguished British umpires, sit¬ 
ting up in the umpire's chair wearing sandals with “his 
bare toes hanging off the front of them.” Perhaps the most 
extreme example of sartorial excess Bigelow could recall 
was that of a woman who turned up for a day’s officiating 
in 1974 dressed in a black chiffon cocktail dress. 

The individualities of the officials were equally evident 
when on duty in their chairs; their postures at courtside 
ranged from the nonchalant—leaning back, arms crossed, 
one leg thrown casually over the other, as if waiting for 
someone in a hotel lobby—to the tension of a sprinter poised 
in the starting blocks. The most familiar example of the lat¬ 
ter at Forest Hills year after year has been the posture of 
Frank Hammond, a bulky gentleman who on service calls 
leans so far forward out of his chair that he tilts it up off its 
back legs; for balance he either 
grasps an ankle or touches the court 
in front of him with his fingertips to 
keep from tumbling forward in a 
heap. Hammond said that he goes 
out of his chair even farther on the 
truly crucial points—in a tie break¬ 
er, for instance—his head hanging 
like a balloon not more than a foot 
and a half above the court surface. 
“The closer to the ground when 
you're calling the cross lines, the bet¬ 
ter you can see the ball. In fact,” 
Hammond went on to say, “if you 
lay down flat on the court, you 
couldn’t miss, and if it weren’t for 
the spectacle—people lying out 
there like corpses—I would recom¬ 
mend it.” It is an exhausting and de¬ 
manding job, according to Ham¬ 
mond. He remembers a videotape 
taken in Philadelphia’s Spectrum 
during a match that showed on re¬ 
view that he had 57 close judgments 
to make on the service line in one 
match. 

continued 


Referee Hare rendered an empirical decision. 
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When a game is over and the responsibility for service 
line calls has shifted to the official on the other side of the 
net, Hammond leans back and unbuttons his coat to reveal 
a large expanse of pink shirtfront; he slides his hands inside 
his belt like a man pushing back from a large and very sat¬ 
isfying meal. 

Authorities differ on the best method of sighting the base 
and service lines, which, being crosslines on the court, are 
considered far more difficult to call than the side and cen¬ 
ter lines toward which the ball travels on a near-parallel 
course. Some linesmen on the service line cup their eyes 
with their palms, providing shields like the blinders on a 
horse, so they can concentrate on the line. Other officials 
criticize this method, pointing out that a blink of the eye 
can come along at the same time as the ball. “In that case,” 
they scoff, “those horse-blinder people might as well be judg¬ 
ing from the inside of a paper bag.” These critics feel that 
the proper method is to glance down and watch the player 
begin to move into the motion of his serve, then “glomp” 
(Flo Blanchard’s favorite word) their eyes on the line, know¬ 
ing that the ball is going to flash by within a couple of sec¬ 
onds, during which time they can avoid the dreaded blink. 

Almost universally, officials accept the service line as be¬ 
ing the most difficult to judge; a server can blast a ball, 
which will nip or just the miss the line, at speeds of more 
than 100 mph. Bill Bigelow is one of the few officials who 
thinks the baseline is the most difficult to call, not only be¬ 
cause a player’s feet can obscure the linesman’s vision (in 
which case he has to make the forlorn gesture to the um¬ 
pire’s chair—his hands over his eyes to indicate that his 
view was “unsighted”), but also because, unlike when he 
calls a service line, in an extended rally he never knows 
when he may have to make a decision. 

Of the various tennis surfaces, the carpet courts—espe¬ 
cially those with the bright checkerboard World Team Ten¬ 
nis designs—are the hardest to judge. Clay is the easiest 
because the ball leaves a skid mark. If the linesman wishes, 
he can walk out on the court and look for the mark to 
check his decision. It takes a brave man to leave his chair 
to do so, because the people in the stands all have an opin¬ 
ion; the voices drift down, many of them from the rim of 
the stadium a couple of hundred feet away. When the lines¬ 
man arrives, he may find two or three marks. He stares 
mournfully down, like a man who has discovered crabgrass 
in his lawn; whatever he decides, he will hear the thin whis¬ 
tles of disapproval. 

For accepting these occupational hazards. Forest Hills of¬ 
ficials are paid $5.80 a day for their efforts; they also re¬ 
ceive a couple of tickets and some food coupons. All of this 
adds up to less than the $30 a day the ball boys and girls 
get at Forest Hills for scampering around the courts clear¬ 
ing the balls. The reasons for volunteering vary. Many do it 
because of their love of the game, a desire to be as close to in¬ 
volvement as possible and because they enjoy the respon¬ 
sibilities. These are the officials the directors hope to have 
on hand for a tournament. 

For others, it is an ego trip—to be in front of a crowd, 
friends gazing down and saying, “Look, there’s Jake,” and, 
best of all. the chance to appear on television. Bud Collins, 


the tennis sportscaster. always makes a point of mentioning 
linesmen by name, a practice that is accepted with con¬ 
siderable gratitude. Officiating at Forest Hills not only al¬ 
lows the linesmen and umpires to be recognized publicly, 
but also it often gives them the chance to trade a humdrum 
job for two weeks of being someone in authority, with a 
chance to make decisions that will affect the outcome of a fa¬ 
mous event. They can be very authoritarian. 

One of the more outspoken officials in the Pen was Adri¬ 
an Clark, hefty, with muttonchop sideburns and a pair of 
crossed American flags in his lapel. He wears granny glass¬ 
es; on duty he sports blue sneakers and a long-peaked base¬ 
ball cap. After his role in the Nastase-Tanner quarterfinal 
match, two days after the Nastase-Pohmann debacle, he be¬ 
came a television celebrity, a fixture on the evening news 
programs for his involvement in a controversy over a ball 
that both players and the umpire thought landed on the 
line—a crucial shot off Nastase’s racket that broke Tan¬ 
ner’s serve in the ninth game of the final set. With the odd- 
game crossover at hand. Tanner—who in his failure to reach 
the ball was closest to the spot—and Nastase started to 
walk off the court. The umpire had his head down working 
on his scorecard. Just then, everyone noticed Adrian Clark 
standing off from his chair at the end of the court and in¬ 
dicating with arm gestures and by voice that the ball was in 
fact out. The crowd became an instant arbiter, the majority 
very quick to assume that Nastase was getting a break he 
did not deserve. The turmoil began and continued without 
a letup until Charles Hare, the referee, was requested to 
come to the court, where he conferred with the umpire and 
the two players. From his chair with its back up against the 
green protective canvas, Clark would make an occasional 
thrust of his arm in an “out” motion—the gesture of an out¬ 
raged father ordering his daughter’s suitor from the house— 
which served to provide a live portrait of indignation for 
television and to ignite the crowd to further shouts of 
bellicosity. 

Hare made an empirical decision: three men thought the 
ball was good, including Tanner, the player who stood to 
lose the most (curiously, within the month Tanner had made 
two such calls against his own best interest while playing in 
a tournament in South Orange, N.J.), and only one man, 
Clark, thought the ball was out, so Hare stood with the ma¬ 
jority. “I am an old player,” he told me. “I support them. 
They’re the horses, not the linesmen.” Clark was visibly an¬ 
noyed at the decision—turning from his chair with a fine 
stomp of disgust (which naturally was picked up on tele¬ 
vision) and afterward announcing in the officials’ enclosure 
that the ruling was not only illegal but politically moti¬ 
vated. “I have to assume that they’re all trying to keep Nas¬ 
tase happy,” Clark said. “Well, I’m not going to baby-sit 
for him or anyone else!” 

Clark's detractors in the Pen murmured among them¬ 
selves that he had made a similar controversial call against 
Nastase the year before. “When Nastase’s winning, he’s ob¬ 
jectionable," Clark was saying loudly. “When he’s losing, 
he’s highly objectionable.” 

From what I could gather, the opinions on Nastase among 
the officials in the Pen ranged from Clark’s outrage (“Throw 
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him out! A disgrace!”) to tolerance (“Nastase has to be 
mad at something; since he doesn’t like being mad at him¬ 
self, he finds someone else”) to complete forgiveness (even 
from a surprising number of those who had been berated 
by him) because of his superb tennis. Frank Hammond ap¬ 
preciated him for a sort of wry humor. He remembered 
once umpiring a match between Nastase and Bob Hewitt 
in the grandstand court during which Hewitt got so angry 
at himself at a game-losing point that he socked a ball up 
into the air that came down about seven courts away, drop¬ 
ping like a mortar shot in the midst of a doubles match. As 
the two players changed sides, Hammond said, “O.K., Bob, 
now let’s cool it.” 

“At this point,” Hammond recalled, “Nastase said. ‘Well, 
now. I’ve got one coming,’ and though 1 warned him that 
wasn’t the way we worked things, sure enough, a couple of 
games later he smacked a ball in a fit of rage, very likely 
faked, and it soared way up and hit a guy who was leaning 
over and looking down from the parapet of the stadium 
next door. It actually hit this guy right in the middle of the 
forehead. Really popped him.” 

Adrian Clark made a face. “Disgrace. You should have 
thrown him out. He should have been thrown out of the Poh- 
mann match.” 

Somebody pointed out that it was Tanner’s refusal to ac¬ 
cept a point that was the key to the controversy in his 
match with Nastase. “What do we have officials for?” Clark 
bridled. “Since when does the batter in the box have the 
right to turn around to the umpire and say. ‘No, I’m sorry, 
that wasn’t a ball, it was a strike. That’s my third strike. I’m 
struck out. Goodby!’ ” 

Clark seemed to regard the players as his adversaries, 
and, predictably, many players look on the officials the same 
way. The linesmen and umpires spoke of going out to some 
of the matches as if they were being ordered into the 
trenches. One of them told me that in a match against Ze- 
Ijko Franulovic, Vitas Gerulaitis, shouting obscenities, had 
threatened to smash a baseline official in the face with his 
racket for calling a foot fault—which was considered very 
bush in the Pen because a foot fault is not so much a judg¬ 
ment call as a simple observation: it is or it isn’t. 

Sometimes the confrontations have become physical. Joe 
Lynch, a sandy-haired Bostonian known on the circuit for 
the volume of his calls (the closer the ball comes to the line 
the more anguished his cry, like a man doused in the face 
with a pail of ice water), got into a shoving match with Ion 
Tiriac during a WTT match while trying to keep the player 
from intimidating an elderly linesman (Tiriac had been shak¬ 
ing the gentleman in his chair). After the fracas Lynch re¬ 
ported Tiriac’s behavior to the umpire, which is the official 
procedure for putting a player on report, and the Roma¬ 
nian. who is known off the court for his affability (and his 
parlor trick of eating a wine glass for $50 and a heavy glass 
ashtray for $ 100), was fined. 

Flo Blanchard suspects that much of such court behav¬ 
ior is the result of the tremendous pressure put on today’s 
players. “In the old days,” she said, “if a player wanted to 
enter a tournament, why he just let us know he wanted to 
play. Now everyone fights for his life on the circuit—if he 


doesn’t win a certain number of matches, he’s out. In such 
a situation specific points during a match can mean a great 
deal to his welfare; you can imagine how important the de¬ 
cision of a linesman can be." 

Tennis professionals grouse openly about the officiating. 
Too often, they feel, their concentration and the tempo of 
the match are thrown out of kilter by the calls and by a nag¬ 
ging suspicion that they are going to be hurt by a bad call 
or an insecure umpire. They think many of the officials are 
too old. especially to call lines. Tiriac once described their 
age as being “between 50 and death.” Invariably, the tour¬ 
ing pros would prefer to have their matches marked by 
young, professional umpires and linesmen, teams that would 
follow the tournaments much as basketball and baseball are 
provided with their officials. Arthur Ashe, who is the chair¬ 
man of the rules committee of the Association of Tennis Pro¬ 
fessionals, points out that. “There is no reason to expect 
that an insurance salesman can come in from Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, who’s umpired a couple of municipal park tour¬ 
naments, and sit up there in the chair at Forest Hills and be 
a first-rate official. He doesn’t have the constant experi¬ 
ence. We need people who do nothing else, who officiate 
just as much as we play tennis.” 

With others Ashe has proposed that to help keep a firm 
hold on matches, umpires should have the right to impose 
penalty points. For example, if Nastase stalled serving at 
the start of a game, carrying on and flagrantly breaking a 
rule, the umpire could call out (without a point being 
played), “Mr. Nastase, the score is now love-15.” But when 
the idea was suggested at a recent ATP meeting and a show 
of hands was asked to gauge support, of the 74 members pres¬ 
ent only three put their hands up. The chief reason for this 
reaction, Ashe believes, is that the players have so little con¬ 
fidence in present-day officials that they despair of giving 
them that sort of authority. 

The economics of professional officiating is another stum¬ 
bling block. Along with an umpire and a net-cord judge, im¬ 
portant matches traditionally require 10 linesmen. During 
the two-week span of the U.S. Open, Bill Bigelow dispensed 
officiating functions to more than 150 officials, some of 
them—which would indicate their eagerness to partici¬ 
pate—coming at their own expense from as far away as Puer¬ 
to Rico and Hawaii. Though the number diminishes as the 
draw narrows to its final events, Bigelow has figured out 
that, including travel, more than a thousand man-days are in¬ 
volved in officiating a major tournament. Obviously, an eq¬ 
uitable payment for that amount of work done by profes¬ 
sionals (in other sports, officials' salaries range up to $40,000 
a year) would cut deeply into the prize money available for 
the athletes. 

Ashe stills insists that it can be done, perhaps with a cut- 
down team of six officials, each responsible for more than 
one line, helping each other out on critical points, much as 
officials in basketball and baseball work together. 

As for the cost, Ashe speaks of it as being “part of the 
cost of doing business ... really like spending money put¬ 
ting up bleachers. In fact,” he says, “you should have good 
teams of officials before you have the bleachers.” 

Many officials agree. One of them took me aside in the 
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Pen and whispered that he didn’t think that more than 10 
of the 150-plus volunteers at the U.S. Open could qualify 
as respectable officials. “To begin with, they should all be 
forced to take eye and reaction tests.” he said. “1 suspect 
some of these people tap their way out here with canes. 
Oh, we have some real beauts.” He began telling me about 
an umpire in a tournament on the West Coast who in mid¬ 
match was discovered to be belligerently drunk. In the mid¬ 
dle of a point in the third set, a paper cup on the umpire’s 
stand had toppled off and burst in a spray of ice that rolled 
out and sparkled on the court. 

“Damn!” 

The umpire’s voice boomed out over the amplifying sys¬ 
tem. The crowd was startled, and even more so to hear the 
umpire call for a ball boy to run up to the clubhouse and 
fetch him down a bourbon and soda. 

“And bring a straw!” 

The umpire made no attempt to cover the microphone. 
His face was very red. He wore a blazer and yachtsman’s 
cap. “Third down!” he called after one of the players had 
hit the ball into the net. He swayed back and forth on his 
perch. A second paper cup toppled off. “Out!” he called as 
a player threw up the ball to serve. He began snapping the 
bright sun umbrella above his head open and shut. 

The linesmen came over and tried to persuade the um¬ 
pire to climb down. He refused. Play stopped, the players 
just rallying the ball back and forth, occasionally stopping 
to look over. 

The tournament director hurried down to the court. He 
could see the spectators standing. One look was sufficient. 
A cluster of men surrounded the umpire’s chair, one of 
them with a shoe in his hand that had come off when he 
tried to tug the umpire down. The tournament director made 
a quick decision. “Remove the whole thing. Take that chair 
off and leave it somewhere.” 

The microphone wire was detached. The chair swayed. 
Up in his seat the umpire set his jaw, feigning disdain as 
they began to jockey his chair out of the court area. It took 
six men at the legs to do it. They bore him out across the 
club grounds—the official described him as staring straight 
ahead like a potentate swaying in his howdah on an el¬ 
ephant’s back. Not wanting to have him on the premises to 
harass the crowds from his perch, nor especially wishing to 
tilt the structure and tip him out, they deposited him in a 
field behind the far courts, facing his chair toward a distant 
water tower, his back to the tournament grounds. 

“Another umpire was found and also a chair for him to 
sit in,” the official said. “But by the time everyone had set¬ 
tled down and they were ready for play to resume, no one 
could remember the score. So someone ran out to the field 
on the off chance the guy out there, despite his condition, 
might remember. He was still in his chair gloomily staring 
off into the distance, and when he was asked, he looked 
down from his perch and called out, ‘Thirty-40, you nit¬ 
wits,’ clear as a bell.” 

Flo Blanchard came down by the enclosure rail and 
lapped me on the shoulder. “I have a match coming up in 
which you can call a line. Not Nastase, but you’ll get a 
sense of what it’s like.” 


The official who had told me the story about the drunk¬ 
en umpire gave me some last-minute advice. “Don’t fall 
asleep,” he said. “It’s quite possible to do so. It’s hot out 
there, and you can find yourself sitting in the sun for three 
or four hours.” 

Others had spoken of that. A day or so before, Clark 
Graebner had told me about a lineswoman he had discov¬ 
ered asleep during a match he was playing against Abe 
Segal, the South African, at Wimbledon some years back. 
“It wasn’t a dull match at all,” he said, “but I noticed her— 
after looking over to see why she hadn’t made an obvious 
‘out’ call—and there she was, slumped over slightly, head 
down. I went over and nudged her, frankly to see if she had 
died. Well, she bobbed her head slightly, but she didn’t 
wake up. Eventually she did, but by then everyone had no¬ 
ticed her—a quite elderly lady, as I remember, tilted to one 
side in her chair—and in the stands there was quite a lot of 
uproarious laughter, at least by British standards.” 

Flo Blanchard, when I mentioned it, also remembered 
the incident. She told me at the officials’ table that the 
woman was one of the finest umpires in England, but after 
what had happened, she was rarely seen at a tournament 
again. Small wonder. Could there be anything more trau¬ 
matic than beginning to wake up, hearing the faint drone 
of the outside world, expecting to see the familiar pattern 
of light streaming in one’s bedroom window and with a 
pleasant yawn working at one’s lips only to burst awake in 
the bright glare of a Wimbledon court, a tennis player with 
a supercilious smile standing just a yard or so away and be¬ 
yond him the tiers of people rising up, the faces turned, the 
rows of bowler hats, and then hearing the guffawing. 

Lord! I wondered if it wouldn’t be a good idea to prime 
myself with a container of coffee. 

The match Blanchard had arranged for me was out on 
the grandstand court, a semifinal women’s doubles match be¬ 
tween a chunky pair of South Africans, Linky Boshoff and 
liana Kloss, and a Yugoslav-Romanian team, Mima Jau- 
sovec and Virginia Ruzici. As I walked out I stared at the Ro¬ 
manian and wondered how many lessons in deportment 
she had received from Tiriac and Nastase. There were only 
about 200 people in the stands (the Borg-Nastase match 
was starting in the stadium), but I was conscious of what 
linesmen meant when they talked about feeling themselves 
an integral part of the performance. There is a feeling of im¬ 
portance, of walking onto a stage. The pleasure of it was 
somewhat diluted in my case by my sartorial inelegance: 
when l took out my dark blazer that morning l discovered 
a large hole in the elbow. It looked as though the mice had 
got to it. My only dark tie in the closet was a deep purple Har¬ 
vard Lampoon centennial tie with its pattern of gold jesters 
riding horseback—at which my fellow officials in the Pen, 
suave in their crossed-racket ties, had stared curiously. On 
my way to the chair (my assignment was chair No. 8, the 
south court center line, which is considered the least de¬ 
manding) I walked slightly hunched over, holding my elbow 
cupped in my free hand, trying to look nonchalant. I was 
wearing a white tennis hat adorned with a coffee stain, 
which I faced around to the back. I reached my seat and 
sank into it. I looked around. A linesman’s seat is the best 

continued 
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in the house. The players are so close that one has the odd 
sense of being a playing doubles partner. One hears the 
squeak and scuff of sneakers on the clay, the whispered 
words of encouragement, the self-goading slap of a hand 
against a bare thigh, the self-reproachment (the women’s 
swearing, according to Flo Blanchard, is usually coprologic 
in vocabulary, while the men’s tends toward the copula- 
tory). I noticed one of the South Africans was wearing a 
thin elephant-hair bracelet. One of her opponents wore two 
religious medals on a pair of gold chains. 

I did not have an especially good time out there. 1 did 
not enjoy the constant effort to goad myself into concen¬ 
trating—such a change from the near-somnolence of being 
a mere spectator basking in the sun. 1 kept remembering 
the elderly lady tilting in her chair. 1 did not cotton to the re¬ 
sponsibility—I found myself cringing inwardly when the 
ball would come off the server’s racket and head for the cen¬ 
ter line, and I was relieved when a serve angled across into 
the alley corner and became the responsibility of a com¬ 
patriot wearing a blue-felt visor seated down the fence from 
me. I kept reminding myself that if the ball landed on the 
line I must not cry out “Good!” in midpoint, which is what 
one so often does when playing. To my relief, on the few 
calls I was required to make (my voice squawking feebly— 


the tone, a friend of mine on the sidelines reported, not un¬ 
like the evening croak of the black-crowned night heron), 
there was no reaction from the court. I would have been 
mortified if any of the players had turned around and glared. 
I was delighted when the South Africans won the match in 
straight sets (they went on to win the final) and I was able 
to slope out of there and return to the visual delights of the 
stadium match without being involved in anything except 
the pleasure of sipping a beer from a paper cup. 

Back in the Pen, I sat down next to a linesman 1 rec¬ 
ognized from the Nastase-Tanner match—Jerry Pope it said 
on his official’s badge. He turned out to be a Northwest Air¬ 
lines pilot from a small town named Chanhassen near Min¬ 
neapolis and he was devoting his vacation to officiating at 
Forest Hills, the second year he had done so. A very lean, 
neatly dressed, athletic-looking gentleman, he had been as¬ 
sailed by Nastase for one of his calls on the baseline. Nas- 
tase kept glaring at him thereafter, putting his racket under 
his arm and clapping his hands derisively when Pope had 
an easy call to make. Pope refused to look at him, gazing 
straight ahead somewhat sorrowfully. That was the pro¬ 
cedure suggested in the Pen—never argue with an aggrieved 
player or even look at him (the theory was that eye contact 
could put the linesman in his power), which meant that the 

continued 
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linesman had to commit himself to look¬ 
ing like a miscreant, eyes averted, seated 
humbly on his chair while the player ca¬ 
pered about, storming at him. 

I sympathized with Pope and said l 
had not had a very good time out on the 
court, either. He nodded. “1 didn’t feel 
angry at Nastase," he said, "but I felt 
very upset that he was angry—it both¬ 
ered me that I might have made a mis¬ 
take. I was never asked to yield, but Nas¬ 
tase was so obviously sure of himself. It’s 
not for show. He sincerely thinks that 
the linesman is wrong. So it was hard 
for me. Nastase is one of my favorite 
players. In fact, I was really hoping that 
he’d win the tournament; certainly 1 
hoped that he’d beat Tanner who doesn't 
have the wonderful range of shots that 
Nastase’s gifted with, and which for a 
tennis enthusiast like myself makes him 
such fun to watch." He grimaced. “But 
that match wasn't any fun for me just be¬ 
cause I might have been wrong. The pres¬ 
sure became too great. I kept hoping that 
someone would lose so that I could get 
off the court quickly. Last year it was 
fun. This year it wasn’t.” 

Jerry Manhold and George Armstrong 
turned out to have accepted their expe¬ 
riences on center court with far more 
equanimity than either Pope or myself. 
Manhold told me that after his confron¬ 
tation with Nastase he had dinner at the 
clubhouse with friends. “I had a couple 
of martinis—I think they were de¬ 
served—and we sat around for a while 
gossiping about the day and about the 
shot that caused all that debris to come 
out of the stands. I went to bed as soon 
as I got home. The television was on— 
the late evening news—and the last thing 
I remember was my wife saying, ‘Oh, my 
God, there you are)’ ” 

George Armstrong, despite his English 
background, is a big baseball fan. He 
went to see the Mets play at Shea Sta¬ 
dium the night of the Nastase-Pohmann 
match. Tom Seaver pitched a shutout. 
The game he especially appreciated 
though was at Yankee Stadium three 
nights later when a tremendous argument 
broke out on the field over whether or 
not a ball was a home run. Four umpires 
were involved in the dispute; it got very 
heated, the stands were in an uproar, 
and Armstrong sat watching it with a 
big smile. He said it was the best tonic 
imaginable. eno 
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HOPES WERE HIGH FOR MACE-COBURN 
UNTIL THEY PUT THEIR DUKES DOWN 


The typical 19th century bareknuckle 
fighter is commonly regarded as a du¬ 
rable brawler who thought nothing of 
battling and bleeding for 60. 70 or 80 
rounds, until either he or his opponent 
dropped from sheer exhaustion. The re¬ 
sulting bouts, we have come to believe, 
may not have been artistic, but they in¬ 
variably pleased the crowds. 

That image is somewhat misleading. 
A number of the fights between bare- 
knucklers were such turkeys that the par¬ 
ticipants probably could have been sued 
for defrauding the spectators—had the 
sport been legal. 

Two of the most celebrated miscreants 
were Jem Mace and Joe Coburn, who 
fought as heavyweights although they 
weighed only 165 pounds. They were 
both good boxers, but for some reason 
getting together in the ring brought out 
the worst in both of them. 

When it was announced that the two 
would meet in May 1871, an excellent 
match appeared to be in the offing. Mace 
was recognized in Britain as the heavy¬ 
weight champion, but at 40 he was some¬ 
what past his prime. His career dated all 
the way back to 1850 when, as a teen¬ 
ager in England, he took on John Pratt, 
the Norwich champion, in a 69-round 
bout in which the heavy-hitting Mace 
broke both hands while losing. Mace lat¬ 
er defeated Pratt in 10 rounds. 

In those days fights were not divided 
into three-minute rounds separated by 
one-minute intervals; instead, the con¬ 
testants started out at a point in mid¬ 
ring called “scratch” and fought until one 
of them slipped or was knocked down. 
That terminated the round. The fight 
ended only when one of the boxers was 
unable to continue. 

In his prime a decade later, Mace beat 
the Black Wonder, Bob Travers, in a fight 
that required two days to complete be¬ 
cause of an untimely interruption by the 
police. In 1861 he defeated a 224-pound 
boxer-wrestler named Sam Hurst—who 
went by the curious sobriquet The Stayt- 


leybridge Infant—in only 40 minutes. 
Mace came to the U.S. after the Civil War 
and scored his first major victory here in 
1870, beatingTom Allen in New Orleans. 
After the bout Mace announced that he 
was retiring to his saloon at 23rd Street 
and Sixth Avenue in New York City. 

Allen’s second for his fight with Mace 
was 35-year-old Joe Coburn, an Irish im¬ 
migrant who had beaten most of the good 
American heavyweights. In desperate 
need of opponents and money (he had 
lost all his dough betting on fights), Co¬ 
burn challenged Mace to a bout. Fight 
fans agreed that it would be a natural, 
and Mace decided to unretire. 

For nearly six months the upcoming 
championship fight was a constant topic 
of conversation. The New York Herald 
noted. “Even the soft depths of the fem¬ 
inine heart were aroused and wagers of 
dozens of gloves and elegant bouquets, 
with seats at the opera, were frequently 
offered and taken. New bonnets and glit- 
teringly gilded boxes of bonbons were ar¬ 
ticles of frequent interchange upon de¬ 
cisions of feminine opinion." 

On April 30 il was announced that the 
fight would take place in Canada, just 
across the border from Buffalo, so that 
American authorities could not interfere. 
Canadian officials promptly said that the 
participants would be arrested if they 
tried to stage the fight at the designated 
location. Of course, this threat only add¬ 
ed to the air of excitement. 

On May 4 another complication arose 
when Coburn, who had already arrived 
in Buffalo, received word that his wife 
had died. Speculation began on how long 
the fight would be delayed by this de¬ 
velopment. but Coburn announced al¬ 
most immediately that the bout would 
proceed on schedule. In one of the more 
notorious New York saloons. Jim Co¬ 
burn, the boxer’s brother, said, “Well, 
of course he was kind of put out. It was 
so very sudden. But then he’s game and 
can stand a darned sight more than that." 

Relieved, most fight fans settled back 
to await the newspaper accounts of the 
bout. Others made their way north to 
watch it, on the farm of Daniel Wooley 
near Fort Dover. Ontario. Just before 
midnight on May 11, two steam launch¬ 
es left Buffalo and Erie with the fighters 
and their parties. At 11 the next morn¬ 
ing. 1.500 spectators were at ringside as 
Referee Dick Hollywood flipped a coin 
to determine which fighter would be al¬ 
lowed the choice of corners. Mace won 


and selected the corner that would en¬ 
able him to have his back to the sun. At 
11:53 the fighters shook hands and be¬ 
gan to fight. More than an hour later 
Round l was still in progress, and nei¬ 
ther fighter had laid a solid hand on the 
other. 

The Mace-Coburn match was a clas¬ 
sic example of how the prevailing for¬ 
mat could be abused so that a fight be¬ 
came little more than a stalling match. 
The problem was that Coburn wanted 
to box against the ropes in his corner 
while Mace preferred to mix it up at the 
center of the ring. Neither would give 
in. Coburn retreating to his corner im¬ 
mediately after every scratch. Mace fol¬ 
lowing for a step or two. then refusing 
to budge. "At limes the men stood con¬ 
templating one another for as much as 
five minutes without raising their arms.” 
wrote one reporter. 

No one knows how long this dullest 
round in boxing history might have last¬ 
ed. because at 1:02 p.m. someone yelled, 
“Police!" and 50 Canadian troops from 
the 39th Regiment materialized along 
with Chief Magistrate William Wilson 
and Sheriff Edmund Deeds. Totally 
oblivious to the lack of action, Wilson or¬ 
dered the fight stopped. Perhaps stupe¬ 
fied by the apathetic bout, the spectators 
did not even bother to panic and run as 
Wilson read his official pronouncement. 
(However, a dexterous pickpocket be¬ 
stirred himself enough to lift the mag¬ 
istrate’s $175 watch and chain.) “It is 
questionable if ever a proposed fight, ei¬ 
ther of much or little significance, ever 
terminated in such a fiasco.” said a ring¬ 
side observer as all bets were canceled 
and the crowd dispersed. 

Subjected to much scorn in the en¬ 
suing months, Mace and Coburn agreed 
to a return meeting at the end of No¬ 
vember in Bay St. Louis, Miss., about 40 
miles northeast of New Orleans. As soon 
as the rematch began, it was clear that 
the participants were no more interested 
in hitting each other than they had been 
in May. The boxers plodded through 12 
rounds in four hours: the fourth round 
lasted nearly an hour and ended only 
when Mace fell rather suspiciously in 
front of Referee Rufus Hunt. Hunt final¬ 
ly stopped the fight, later describing the 
boxers as “one afraid and the other 
afraider.” 

No one disputed that, and a third 
Mace-Coburn match was never held. By 
popular demand, no doubt. end 
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FOR 

TIHIIE RECORD 

A roundup of the week 
Nov. 1-7 


BASEBALL—BILL CAMPBELL, a relief pucher. signed 
a four-year conlracl with the Boston Red Sox. estimated 
to be worth SI million, less than 48 hours after the re¬ 
entry draft that distributed negotiating rights of 24 free 
agents had been completed. The 2S-year-old righthand¬ 
er earned $22,000 at Minnesota while compiling a 17-5 
record and was one of the 13 players whose rights were 
drafted by the maximum of 12 teams 

BOWLING—MARK ROTH of Staten Island. N Y de¬ 
feated Paul Colwell of Tucson. Ariz. by 99 pins to win 
ihc S60.000 Northern Ohio Open in Cleveland. It was 
Roth's third PBA win this year and the seventh of his six- 


PRO BASKETBALL—Washington and Kansas City each 
won three games but gained no ground in the Central 
and Midwest because the respective division leaders. 
Cleveland and Denver, also won three games. The Bul¬ 
lets swept a pair from Boston, which lost four straight, 
as Elvin Hayes scored a total of 64 points in 107-104 
and 109-103 victories. The Cavaliers won their eighth 
straight by beating the Nets 101-93. but on Sunday 
Cleveland finally lost. 107-97 to Atlanta. Denver's streak 
reached seven as David Thompson had 29 points in a 
105-103 defeat of Milwaukee. In the Atlantic. Philadel¬ 
phia gave Gene Shue his 400th coaching victory with a 
101-96 triumph over Golden State, while New York 
ended a four-game losing streak by beating Los Angeles 
126-121 as Guards Walt Frazier and Earl Monroe com¬ 
bined for 56 points and 6' 8" rookie Forward-Center 
Lonnie Shelton boarded with a vengeance. Bill Walton 
scored 26 points and had 16 rebounds in Portland's 
146-104 rout of Philadelphia. Slumping Golden Stale, 
which didn't lose its second home game last season until 
Jan. 24, dropped its second in three nights, to the Knicks 
1 12-11 (.after blowing an early 16-point lead. 

PRO FOOTBALL—AFC West leader Oakland escaped 
with a 28-27 victory over Chicago, thanks to an ad¬ 
mitted ''inadvertent whistle” by official Chuck Hcbcr- 
ling. which nullified a touchdown that would have added 
to the Bears' 27-21 lead The Bears still had a chance 
for a last-second victory, but Bob Thomas' 31 -yard field- 
goal attempt hit the right upright and bounced back. Bal¬ 
timore. tops in the AFC East, defeated San Diego 37-21 
as Bert Jones (page 261 passed for three touchdowns 
and 275 yards. Slew England rookie Mike Haynes scored 
on an 89-yard punt return, the longest in the club's 17- 
year history, and Ihc defense intercepted four passes to 
lead the Patriots past Buffalo 20-10. O. J. Simpson was 
ejected from the game after a first-quarter fight. Pitts¬ 
burgh ran up its widest winning margin in 24 years 
while routing Kansas City 45-0. Cleveland remained 
tied with the Stcelers for second place in the AFC Cen¬ 
tral by handing Houston Us fourth straight loss, 21—7 
Miami beat the New York Jets 27-7, and Denver kept 
Tampa Bay winlcss, 48-13. Danny White's fake punt 
and Charlie Waters' diving interception set up two sec¬ 
ond-half Dallas Held goals, and the NFC East leaders 
staged a last-second goal-line stand to thwart the win¬ 
less New York GianLs 9-3. Joe Thcismann completed 
20 of 32 passes for 302 yards and ran for a first down 
on a faked field goal that set up Mark Moseley^ de¬ 
cisive 39-yard field goal in Washington’s 24-21 win over 
San Francisco. Jim Bakkcn's 20-yard field goal kicked 
St. Louis past Philadelphia 17-14. Rookie Wide Re¬ 
ceiver Sammie White caught two scoring passes from 
Fran Tarkenton and set up two other touchdowns as 
Minnesota took a 3'/j-game lead in the NFC Central by 
beating Detroit 31-23. Green Bay rallied to defeat New 
Orleans 32-27. Seattle’s defense, the worst in the NFC. 
picked off four Atlanta pisses, and Quarterback Jim 
Zorn threw two touchdown passes as the Scahawks re¬ 
corded victory No. 2.30-13. 

GOLF—Rookies BILL KRATZERT and WOODY 
BLACKBURN won the S200.000 Walt Disney World 
National Team Championship on Kratzcrt's tap-m bird¬ 
ie at the third hole of a sudden-death playolf against Gay 
Brewer and Bobby Nichols. The teams had tied at 260 
over the regulation 72 holesat Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 

DONNA CAPONI YOUNG shot a five-under-par 217 
on the par-74 Hanayashiki Golf Club course to win the 
SI00.000 LPGA Mizuno Japan Classic by four strokes 
over Chako Higuchi; in Osaka. Japan. 

PRO HOCKEY NHL: "It only has a certain number of 
miles left in it and it's up to him to decide how he's 
going to use those miles," said Dr John Palmer after ex¬ 
amining Bobby Orr's left knee. The 28-year-old Chi¬ 


cago defenseman, who had an arthroscopic operation, 
plans to return after two weeks' rest. In the meantime, 
the Black Hawks dropped three points behind St. Louis 
in the SmytJic Division. Steve Shull of Ihc Canadiens 
netted three goals and took the league goal-scoring lead 
with 16. as Montreal, first in the Norris Division, 
trounced the Black Hawks 11-3. Pittsburgh's scoring 
leader Pierre Larouche was suspended for disciplinary 
reasons, and the Penguins won their second game in a 
row. 4-1 over Colorado. Boston, atop the Adams Di¬ 
vision. beat Chicago 7-5, with Peter McNab getting 
the first hat trick of his three-year career, and raising 
his totals to 12 goals and five assists in 13 games. To¬ 
ronto's rookie goalie. Mike Palmatccr, notched his 
fourth w in in six starts as Lanny McDonald scored twice 
in a 4-2 defeat of Atlanta. The Islanders third win of 
the week came at Minnesota's expense, 5-2. Bob Nys- 
trom and Denis Potvin each scoring twice. Philadel¬ 
phia lost for the first lime in nine games. 3-2 to Dc- 
troit. so the Islanders increased their Patrick lead to six 
points Ranger rookie Don Murdoch scored his 15th 
goal in as many games as New York played a 3-3 tie 
with Los Angeles. 

WHA: Houston Goalie Wayne Rutledge kicked out 36 
shotsas the Acrosdefeated Winnipeg3-1 tomoveintoa 
lie with the Jets in the Western Division They stayed 
knotted at week's end as Winnipeg skated past Minne¬ 
sota 9-2, with four scores coming on power plays, and 
Houston trounced Phoenix 9-1 as Terry Ruskowski net¬ 
ted four goals and Larry Lund three. Calgary's winning 
streak grew to five with a 4-2 defeat of Edmonton. Ron 
Chippcrfield's two goals in the last period lifting the 
Cowboys out of the cellar. Quebec stayed on top in the 
East despite two wins by second-place Cincinnati. The 
Stingers won their first game against Indianapolis 8-2 
when Claude Larose and Peter Marsh each collected two 
goals. Birmingham suffered its fourth overtime loss. San 
Diego's Gary’ Veneruzzo tallying at 6:53 for a 4-3 win 
The Bulls halted their five-game losing streak two nights 
later with a 5-3 defeat of Phoenix. 

HORSE RACING—YOUTH ($5.60). ridden by Sandy 
Hawley, scored a 10-lcnglh victory over On My Way 
II in the $150,000 Washington D.C. International at 
Laurel. The three-year-old colt covered the I VJ-mile 
grass course in 2:46'/ s (page 24). 

KING PELLINORE (S3.80). Bill Shoemaker up, won 
the $350,000 Champions by a nose over L'Hcurcux. 
Die four-year-old colt was timed in 200 for the 10 fur¬ 
long course at Santa Anita Park. 

MOTOR RACING—AL UNSER, driving a Pantelli-Cos- 
worth. won the S60.625 Phoenix 150 averaging 107.695 
mph. Gordon Johncock finished second lo clinch the 
USAC championship car title (page 64). 

TENNIS—Chris Evert lost her first match since April, to 
VIRGINIA WADE. 6-2,6-2 in the finals of the $100.- 
000 Dewar Cup in London. The men's title went to 
RAUL RAMIREZ, who ended Manuel Orantes' 22- 
match winning streak with a 6-3, 6-4 victory. JIMMY 
CONNORS downed Frew McMillan 6-2, 6-3 to win 
the S50.000 Cologne Grand Prix and top-seeded ROS- 
COE TANNER beat Corrado Barazzutti of Italy 6-3. 
6-2 to win the Japan Open in Tokyo 

MILEPOSTS—HIRED: As athletic director at the Uni¬ 
versity of Cincinnati. LOU SABAN. 55. who last month 
resigned as coach of the Buffalo Bills. In his 16 years as 
a pro coach in New England. Denver and Buffalo. Sa¬ 
tan's teams had a 95-99-7 record. 

RESIGNED: GIL BARTOSH, 46. head football coach 
at Texas El Paso, effective at the end of this season 
The Miners had a 6-25 record during Bartosh's three 
years and are currently I -8. 

RETIRED: BOLD FORBES. 1976 Kentucky Derby and 
Belmont Stakes winner, thus ending the 3-ycar-old's rac¬ 
ing career at 13 victories in 18 starts with total earnings 
of$523.035 

TRADED: Oakland A's Manager CHUCK TANNER. 
47. to the Pittsburgh Pirates for Catcher MANNY SAN- 
GUILLEN. 32. and a reported $100,000 in a player- 
manager swap. Tanner managed the White Sox for 
slightly more than five years and the A's for one, com¬ 
piling a .500 record. Sanguillen hit .303 during his nine 
seasons with the Pirates. 


CREDITS 

13—drawing by Arnold Both; ie.19—Heinz Kluetme- 
er 20.21—Heinz Kluetmeier. John lacono (21; 22.23— 
Wayne Doebling. Dick Mroczynski-Lafayette. Ind. 
Journal and Courier. 2«,28—Tony Tnolo. Barton Silver- 
man. so— Lane Stewart, ss—Erie Schweikardt. 64— 
George Long. 70—George Long. 72—Marvin E New¬ 
man. 77—James Drake; 97—Buffalo Evening News 
Warren Green. Lafayette Cowart 


FACES HIM THE CHOW© 



COLIN McCLIVE 


Colin, a senior ai Wil- 
liamsville South High, set 
eight course records in 
eight cross-country meets 
this season. Beating the 
Erie County Interscholas¬ 
tic Conference champi¬ 
onship record by five sec¬ 
onds, he ran the three- 
mile course in 15:19 4 

WAYNE HOLMES 

Holmes, at 7. established 
single-game and scries 
world duckpin bowling 
records in the Pec Wee 
division. A third grader 
at St. Mark's Catholic 
School, he rolled a 161 
game, which combined 
with a 118 to top the pre¬ 
vious mark by 27 pins. 

BALA JAHUMPA 

Ghana 

A Vassar College fresh¬ 
man, Jahumpa scored 16 
goals and had seven as¬ 
sists to give his school's 6- 
year-old soccer team a 
7-0 record. He guided 
the Vassar team to its 
third consecutive North¬ 
east Athletic Conference 
championship. 

SCOTT NORMAN 

Ontario. Ori. 

A senior quarterback and 
honor student at Ontario 
High. Norman. 16, com¬ 
pleted 55% of his passes 
for 2,502 yards and 19 
touchdowns and ran for 
four TDs to lead the Ti¬ 
gers to a 6-3 record. In 
one game he had 509 
yards of total offense. 

CEIL MacLAURIN 

Savannah. Ga 

MacLaurin. 50, who has 
a two handicap, was the 
winner of her first three 
senior amateur golf tour¬ 
naments: the USGA Se¬ 
niors in Pebble Beach. 
Calif., the Hilton Head Is¬ 
land Invitational and the 
North and South Seniors 
at Pinchurst. N.C. 

BILL ZIVIC 

Tucson. Ariz 

Zivic booted a state-rec¬ 
ord 55-yard field goal as 
his Palo Verde High Ti¬ 
tans beat Sabino High 
10-0. A soccer-style kick¬ 
er. coached by Green 
Bays Chester Marcol. 
Zivic has made 75% of 
his field-goal attempts 
from beyond 35 yards. 
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YEAR OF THE REDS 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Ron Fimrite and Si's 
photography crew for a fantastic view of the 
World Series (Ah, How Great It Is, Nov. 1). 
Your comparison of lineups and batting av¬ 
erages of great teams was very beneficial for 
those who like to study statistics. Incidentally, 
judging by your picture on page 22 of Pete 
Rose diving into third base, I would give him 
the Ami-Gravity Award of 1976 over Julius 
Erving. whom you show on page 24. 

Jim Ramsey 
Watertown. Conn. 

Sir: 

“How good are the Reds?" Very goodl 
Steve Harris 
Hamden. Conn. 

Sir: 

(t is evident from Ron Fimrite’s article that 
the 1976 Cincinnati Reds are being rated as 
one of the best teams in baseball history. I can¬ 
not argue that, but the Reds have a fong way 
to go before they equal the 1927 New York 
Yankees. The ’27 Yanks did not beat their op¬ 
ponents, they destroyed them. They baited 
.307 as a team, scored an unbelievable total 
of 975 runs and hit 158 home runs. Those fig¬ 
ures speak for themselves. So please don’t 
compare the Reds to the ’27 Yanks. 1 wouldn’t 
want you to embarrass them. 

Scott Dunlop 
Bloomington. Minn. 

Sir: 

The 1927 Yankees would have about as 
much chance of beating the 1976 Reds as 
Waite Hoyt would have of beating a Ferrari 
on foot. 

Ron Jackson 
Franklin. Ohio 
Sir: 

Ron Fimrite's article is as fine a piece on 
the national pastime as you have ever put in 
print. But why leave out the glowing stats of 
the 1961 Yanks? Mantle and Maris hit more 
home runs (54 and 61) than any other two 
men on the same team in the game's history. 
In addition to them. Yogi Beua. Moose Skow- 
ron. Elston Howard and Johnny Blanchard 
all hit more than 20 homers, helping the team 
break the alllime home-run record. Whitey 
Ford compiled a 25-4 record, head and shoul¬ 
ders above that of any of the staff aces on the 
1927 or 1937 Yanks, the 1955 Dodgers or the 
1976 Reds 

K. G. Ameli 
Orange. N.J. 

Sir. 

My observation of the 1976 World Series 
is that the Big Red Machine’s greatness was 


clouded by the Yankees' horrible flop as con¬ 
tenders for the world championship. Please 
flash back to October 1975. That was a mea¬ 
sure of the greatness of the Reds, of the 1975 
Red Sox and of baseball. 

Joseph Gatto 
Jaffrey, N.H. 

Sir: 

To lose to the 1976 Reds should be no dis¬ 
grace. 

Bill Schulhoff 
Chanute AFB. III. 

Sir: 

The Reds have twice proved their supe¬ 
riority, but the 1977 club will face a test that 
the great teams of the past never encountered: 
competition from All-Star squads made up 
of ex-free agents. The Reds will win again, 
though. 

John Redding ton 
Middletown, Ind. 

Sir: 

What better proof is there that the base¬ 
ball season is too long than a picture of Se¬ 
ries hero Johnny Bench on the cover of an 
issue of SI dated Nov. 1? 

Ross Bray 
New Haven, Conn. 

THURMAN AND JOHNNY 

Sir: 

The Cincinnati Reds dominated the Series, 
but let’s not get carried away. Sparky An¬ 
derson’s remark about embarrassing Thurman 
Munson by comparing him with Johnny 
Bench was absurd. Although Bench is a bet¬ 
ter defensive catcher, Munson’s bat speaks for 
itself. He was superior to Bench in just about 
every offensive category in the last two years. 
In 1976 Munson outhit Bench by 68 points 
while playing only six games on artificial turf. 
He scored 17 more runs and had 77 more 
hits. He had 83 more total bases, three more 
doubles, one more home run and 31 more 
RBIs. Munson also had more sacrifices and 
sacrifice flies, and he struck out fewer times 
than Bench. To my mind. Sparky embarrassed 
Bench by comparing him with Munson, the 
best player in the game today. 

Phil Wiskow 

Wharton. N.J 

ROCCO'S RENDITION 

Sir: 

I happen to be a fan of Rocco Scotii's. a 
Clevelander who sang the national anthem 
for the fourth American League playoff game 
in Yankee Stadium. If you heard him. you 
know why I and an increasing number of peo¬ 
ple have become fans of his. He electrified ev¬ 
eryone with his rendition and he received the 
biggest ovation anyone has heard yet for The 


Star-Spangled Banner. Joe Garagiola calls 
him “the best in the country," an opinion 
shared by just about everyone who has heard 
Scotti sing. 

Yet. after Rocco showed the entire nation 
that the national anthem, as he sings it. is a 
very stirring and exciting piece of music, he 
was not asked to sing it for the World Series. 
They went for "stars,” with downright sick¬ 
ening results; and rather than add to the stat¬ 
ure of the Series, it made an already drab 
contest even worse. Is it any wonder there is 
a clamor to change our anthem to something 
easier losing? 

Ronald J. Seman 
Maple Heights, Ohio 

JOYS OF RUGBY 

Sir: 

Clive Gammon's article “ Feed Me Till I 
Want No More" (Nov. I) is one of the best I 
have ever had the pleasure of reading in your 
magazine. It captures rugby in its true light, 
ft is the finest amateur sport in the world 
(and one of the last). The Welsh people live 
and die with rugby, and now perhaps all the 
world will come to understand the joy of play¬ 
ing this game. In the end there are no losers. 
Everyone who plays wins. 

Brian Trotier 
Captain 
Yale Rugby Club 
New Haven. Conn. 

LOOKING FOR GOLD 

Sir: 

As a fan of the beloved San Francisco 
49ern, I really enjoyed your article They Know 
the Way to San Jose (Nov. 1). It’s wonderful 
to see the 49ers winning again. If the defense 
keeps rolling and if Jim Plunkett can keep gen¬ 
erating enough offense, the Los Angeles Rams 
and the rest of the 49ers’ opponents will be 
in trouble. 

Mark Drayer 
Westerville, Ohio 
Sir: 

Dan Jenkins and Ron Retd wrote fine ar¬ 
ticles about the San Francisco 49ers. The front 
four has a better nickname, though, than “The 
Good OC Boys." It is “The Gold Rush." 

Bill Marshall 
Gilroy, Calif. 

Sir: 

The key line in Dan Jenkins’ article on the 
49ers is " ... keeping in mind that their sched¬ 
ule thus far has been filled with a whole lot 
of Atlantas and Lchighs.” When the season 
is over, look for the Rams to be on top again 
in the NFC West. 

Elmer E. Kaufman 
Gridley, III. 

continued 
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J. "£*N01DS TOWCCO f 

Are you 
still smoking? 



In the years since the criticism against smoking first appeared, many 
people have given up cigarettes. But many more people haven’t. 

And that’s who we’d like to talk to. That even larger group of people who 
are still smoking today. 

If you’re still a smoker, you’ve probably heard the charges leveled against 
‘tar’ and nicotine. You may have become concerned. And chances are you even 
tried to do something about it. Like trying several of those empty-tasting low 
‘tar’ and nicotine cigarettes. 

If you’re like a lot of other smokers, you probably went right back to your 
old brand, and concluded that a good-tasting low ‘tar’ and nicotine cigarette has 
never been invented. 

Well, if that’s the case, you haven’t tried 
Vantage. 

Vantage cuts down substantially on the‘tar’ 
and nicotine you may have become concerned 
about. Without cutting out that satisfying tobacco 
flavor you’ve come to appreciate. 

Now Vantage isn’t the lowest ‘tar’ and 
nicotine cigarette you can smoke. But 
it may well be the lowest you’ll enjoy. 

To put it simply, Vantage still tastes 
like a cigarette. 

So, if you still smoke, but would 
like to cut down on ‘tar’ and nicotine, 

Vantage is one cigarette you should 
seriously consider. 


FILTER: 11 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL 11 mg."tar", 
0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report APR. 76. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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RISING ARMY 

Sir: 

God bless Sarah Pileggi for the fine article 
about Army football ( A Star on the Back Side 
of Heaven. Nov. 1). As a young student ath¬ 
lete. I am genuinely in awe of such men as 
Leamon Hall and Clennie Brundidge. They 
are true student athletes, not some dudes from 
an overpublicized football factory. “On. brave 
old Army team." 

Corky Gillis 

Yonkers. N.V. 

Sir: 

I think you have touched on an interesting 
subject. Recruiting for military colleges has 
improved because of the absence of anti-mil¬ 
itary feeling. Once again some of the blue- 
chippers can be lured to a military school. 
The best example of this is the greatest col¬ 
lege linebacker in the U.S. today, Brian (is 
he ever) Ruff, who will probably make just 
about everyone’s first team All-America and 
be a high pro draft choice. He plays for The 
Citadel, the military college of South Caro¬ 
lina. It’s only the beginning. 

C. L. Davis Jr. 
Charleston. S.C. 

SALUKI RUSHER 

Sir: 

You chose Tony Dorsett as Offensive Play¬ 
er of the Week {Football’s Week, Nov. 1). 
The real offensive player of that week, how¬ 
ever. was Andre Herrera of Southern Illinois 
University. In a driving rainstorm and on sog¬ 
gy AstroTurf, Herrera gained 319 yards on 
35 rushes and was taken out with 10 minutes 
left in the game. He scored six touchdowns 
and broke or tied five school records, not in¬ 
cluding an NCAA record for most yards in a 
quarter (214 in the first) as SIU beat North¬ 
ern Illinois 54-0. He was picked as AP Back 
of the Week ahead of Dorsett and gained a 
spot in that week’s UPI backficld. I would 
say that is not too bad for a kid who did not 
play high school football and who is still learn¬ 
ing the game. 

C. A. Daniels 
Carbondale. III. 

Sir: 

Andre Herrera is now third in the nation 
in rushing, with a total of 1.404 yards and an 
average of 156 yards per game. Shame on 
you. Sports Illustrated! 

Dave Black 
Carbondale. III. 

RUSHING RECORD 

Sir: 

1 want to thank Mike DelNagro for men¬ 
tioning my name in connection with the all- 
time small-college rushing record in his fine 
article on Michigan Tech Tailback Jim Van- 
Wagner (A Rambling Wreck from Another 
Tech. Oct. 11). It is quite a thrill to see one’s 
name in Sports Illustrated. 

The record is something I am very proud 
of. but it is also a record I had no knowledge 
of until it was about to be broken by Howard 


Stevens four years ago. To hold a record for 
so long (1962 to 1972) but know about it for 
only a short time somehow seems unfair. I 
guess I would have liked to bask in the glory 
of being No. I for a while longer. 

Many things about the VanWagner story 
remind me of my college days—a small school 
(Panhandle State), the same kind of schol¬ 
arship setup and having fun playing football. 

Jerry Unton 
Altus. Okla. 

• Linton can bask in glory a while longer. Ste¬ 
vens gained only 2,574 of his 5,297 yards at a 
small college (Randolph-Macon), rushing for 
the rest at a major school (Louisville). Thus. 
Linton’s 4,839-yard total is still recognized 
as the NCAA Division II and III career-rush¬ 
ing record. VanWagner, however, is 169 yards 
away with one game left.—ED. 

BALLOON RESCUES 

Sir: 

With reference to John Neilsen's article 
on ballooning ( Ditching the Dream. Oct. 25). 
please let me clarify the statement in the sec¬ 
ond paragraph wherein it is mentioned that I 
reportedly received a bill from the Russians 
in the amount of SI00,000 after their ship 
picked me up in the North Atlantic. This 
statement is entirely incorrect. In fact, the 
Russians aboard the Dckabrist did more than 
their share to make me feel at home and did 
not charge a penny (or a ruble). 

I might point out one thing in favor of the 
West Germans’ charge of 55.000 to Ed Yost. 
It is my understanding that Yost asked the 
West Germans to divert their ship from its 
normal course to drop him off. which they 
did. 

Karl Thomas 
Troy. Mich. 

• The charge to Yost, for which he has yet 
to be billed, was 5.000 marks, or a little more 
than $2.000.—ED. 

CELTIC PRIDE 

Sir: 

I’m sorry but I cannot agree with your pre¬ 
dictions for the Atlantic Division of the NBA 
(Scouting Reports, Oct. 25 and The Doctor 
Doubles His Fee . Nov. I). Picking Philadel¬ 
phia ahead of Boston is crazy. 

Once again Red Auerbach has made a great 
move by obtaining Sidney Wicks and Curtis 
Rowe. The acquisition of these two should 
allow John Havlicek to eventually move back 
into a sixth-man role. It also gives Boston a 
blend of experience, speed, muscle and sav¬ 
vy unseen elsewhere in the division. 

Dr. J and George McGinnis are a potent 
scoring combination, but they can be had at 
the other end. You also mentioned the Philly 
backcourt. I agree that Doug Collins is good, 
but I would add that Charlie Scott is just as 
good. And there isn’t another guard in the di¬ 
vision with the cool class or floor leadership 
of Jo Jo White. As for center. I don’t care if 


Caldwell Jones is 10 feet tall. David Cowens 
will get the best of him. He has proved time 
and again that he can outrun, outquick and 
outhustle every monster center in the league. 

There is one last thing the Celtics have 
going for them. I know you can’t measure it. 
but make sure you don't take it too lightly. 
It’s called Celtic pride. 

Bill Flanagan 
Randolph. Mass. 

NEGOTIATING TIME-OUT 

Sir: 

It won’t be long before sports arenas 
throughout the country will be equipped with 
negotiating tables along the sidelines so that 
a player can renegotiate his contract before 
every crucial play. I can see it now: a player 
signals a "negotiating time-out" by rubbing 
his fingertips with his thumb. He then heads 
for the table with his agent (always in wait 
ing) and sits down with the general manager 
and an arbitrator to talk money before mak¬ 
ing the play. When he gets what he wants, he 
returns to the game and slaps his hip pocket 
three times, signaling for play to resume. 

I can’t blame the players, though. They 
have been conditioned by society to get all 
the money possible, regardless of what it takes 
or what it means. They are victims of an at¬ 
titude that says money is all that matters. 

What does get me is the number of sports 
commentators, mostly the ex-athletes, who 
ridicule players for making such demands 
when they themselves would eat their blaz¬ 
ers just for the chance to do the same. That’s 
why the most valuable part of any TV set is 
the volume control. 

Isaac Epps 
Albuquerque 
Sir: 

There is no doubt in my mind that Julius 
Erving is worth S3 million. However, I feel 
there is something wrong with this sale. In 
June. Charlie Finley decided to sell some of 
his players for needed cash, but this deal was 
negated because it was not “in the best in¬ 
terests of baseball.” Why wasn’t the sale of 
Julius Erving nullified? Philadelphia gets a 
championship team (on paper) just as the 
Yankees or the Red Sox would have if the Fin¬ 
ley deals had gone through. To me this is not 
in the best interests of basketball. 

Len Silverman 
Somerset, N.J. 

PHILLY FANS 

Sir: 

I was shocked to read Curry Kirkpatrick's 
comments about 76er fans ( The Dr. Doubled 
His Fee. Nov. I). As a Flyer season ticket- 
holder and a 76er and Eagles fan, I know 
that Philadelphia sports fans are loyal and 
legitimate. We do not boo the Easter Bunny. 

George Stauffer 
Yardley, Pa. 

Sir: 

I'm getting sick and tired of the treatment 
of Philadelphia and its fans. Your article was 
continued 
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Wfefye gotabaigain 
in your size. 


These days, nearly everyone 
offers you special low rates on 
economy cars. But if you need 
something larger—well that’s a 
different story. 

At National Car Rental we 
offer you low rates across 
the board. 



If you need an economy car, 
we’ll rent you a Chevette, Vega 
or similar size car for just $13.95 
a day. And there’s no mileage 
charge, you simply pay for the 
gas you use and return the car to 
the renting location. (At some 


locations the number of “no¬ 
charge’’ miles may be specified.) 

Should you need something 
larger, we can offer you a car like 
a Buick Skylark or Chevy Nova 
for just $13.95 a day plus 14C 
a mile. Just pay for the gas 
you use. 

And if a standard size car is 
what you require, we’ve got cars 
like a Pontiac LeMans for just 
$14.95 a day plus 17C a mile. 
(Less in some cities.) Just pay 
for the gas you use. 

After all, what good is a low 
rate if it doesn’t apply to the car 
you want? 

On top of that we feature GM 
cars, provide fast Green Lite® 
Service at our counters, and offer 
S&H Green Stamp Certificates 
on U.S. rentals. 




Plus 17C a mile, 
(less in some cities). 

On a car like 
a Pontiac LeMans. 


To reserve a car, just call our 
toll-free number, 800-328-4567, 
or your travel consultant. 

In Minnesota and Canada call 
612-830-2345 collect. 

* These rates are available at 
participating National locations 
and are non-discountable. Rates 
not available in the greater New 
York area or Florida. Cars subject 
to availability and rates subject to 
change without notice. 



National Car Rental 



©National Car Rental System, Inc., 1976. In Canada it's Tilden Rent-A-Car. In Europe. Africa and the Middle East it's European 
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Vincent P. AhecmJr. 

Exhibit Manager 

Concrete & Aggregates Show 

LRS VECH5 
CONVENTIONS 
SPERK FOR 
THEM5ELVES 


"Our show was a great success 
and we have booked the show in 
Las Vegas not only in 1978, but in 
1982 as well. With the newly com¬ 
pleted addition to the Convention 
Center it will, in my opinion, be the 
most outstanding exhibit facility in 
the world. It offers almost unlimited 
flexibility, particularly for a large, 
heavy equipment show such as 
ours. The unlimited floor load, enor¬ 
mous freight door capacity and 
overhead clearance are an 
unparalleled combination. Add to 
that the convenient location of an 
abundance of meeting rooms of 
all sizes.” 


Write us on your letterhead 
stationery for our new color 
brochure giving all the details: 
Director oi Sales, Las Vegas 
Convention Bureau, 

Post Otfice Box 14006, 

Las Vegas, Nevada 
89114. 



another in a series of potshots. The Philly 
fans you claim boo the Easter Bunny will fill 
the arena for the 76ers, the Flyers, the Eagles 
and the Phillies almost every time, with nary 
a boo. This is a city of winners. New York is 
the city of losers. 

Furthermore, nobody expected Dr. J to 
start his magic with no preseason games or 
practice behind him. It will take time for the 
76ers to learn to work together. 

William T. Ford 
Philadelphia 

FASTEST MILES 

Sir: 

In Douglas S. Looney’s article on record 
times for the mile by harness horses (Now 
the Pace Quickens , Oct. 18) it is stated that 
Jade Prince’s time of 1:54% is bettered only 
by Steady Star's time-trial mark of 1:52 set at 
Lexington in 1971.1 think Frank Ervin would 
probably take exception to that, since Bret 
Hanover paced a mile in 1:53% as a 4-year- 
old in a time trial on the same track in 1966. 
The previous year Bret Hanover raced in 1:55 
flat at Indianapolis. 

Charles Curran Jr. 
Tequesia, Fla. 

Sir: 

Has Douglas Looney ever heard of Bret 
Hanover? Also inform him that Windshield 
Wiper has since raced against the clock in 
1:53% at the recently concluded Lexington 
meet. 

Michael J. Santoro 
Watertown, Mass. 

• Jade Prince's time stands as the fastest for 
the mile in a race, while Steady Star’s is the 
record for a lime trial.—ED 

GNU DEVELOPMENTS 

Sir: 

Ever since I heard that the Topeka, Kans. 
zoo was expecting the arrival of two new gnus. 
I have been anxiously awaiting their chris¬ 
tening. You can imagine my deep disappoint¬ 
ment when I read your Scorecard item 
(Nov. 1) and discovered the animals had been 
named Sports and Weather. Surely one 
should have been named Good and the other 
Bad. 

I am reminded of the story of the horse 
thief in Santa Fe, who when taken out to be 
hanged in 1849 discovered that there was no 
rope and uttered those immortal words, “No 
noose is good news.” 

The officials could at least have named one 
of the gnus No. But I suppose they felt that 
No gnus is not Good gnus, or they were afraid 
that Bad gnus travels fast. 

Terry Higgins 
Albuquerque 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center. 

New York, New York. 10020. 
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Puma’s 
Week for Two 
^ at Pancho’s Place 


The Puma/Pancho Segura 
Sweepstakes 

Win a week for two at Pancho's place — 
La Costa Resort Hotel in Carlsbad, Calif. 
Plus an hour’s private tennis lesson 
every day. earning your stripes from 
Pancho's pros. 

Plus two hours every day on Pancho's 
courts. 

Plus round-trip plane tickets for two. 
Plus S200 in cash for meals and ex¬ 
penses. 

Pick up an official entry blank and check 
the official rules at your Puma store. No 
purchase necessary. Void in Missouri. Wis¬ 
consin. and Maryland. 




PLAY BETTER 


Develop winning quarterbacking skills 
under the guidance of all-time coaching 
great Bud Wilkinson. Use his specially 
created drills to sharpen your ball¬ 
handling, footwork, strength and agility. 
Learn the position with the methods he de¬ 
vised to train top QBs — from the basic 
pass and handoff all the way to fakes, op¬ 
tions, screens and proven game strategy. 
See exactly what to do in dozens of step- 
by-step illustrations. Be a winner' 

Send $4.95 plus 50c handling to: 
Sports Illustrated: Quartback, Dept.im 
Box 7777-R0400 Phila., 19101 
Another do-it-this-way book from 

v Sports Illustrated 



















N BOTTII *> HIRAM WALKER MfORTt 

THIS WHISKY >6 6 YEAR 
6t8 u sXgOOf \ 


'Tis the C.C. Season! 


Time for that spirited holiday 
cheer that C.C. is famous for. 

And now, for the holiday season, 
C.C. comes beautifully gift- 
wrapped at no extra charge. 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WAIKERVILLE CANAOA 











Quintrix II 


Why horror movies 
are more horrible on the 




ik 




An extra prefocus lens forsharpness. Plus 
an in-line tube for brightness and contrast. 


And Panasonic teams Quintrix E with a 
chassis incorporating Medium Scale Integrated 
Circuits (MSIC). For further reliability 
and performance. 

See for yourself, on screen sizes from 12" 
to 19" (diag meas). 

QuintrixHby Panasonic. There’ll be more 
monster in every monster movie you see. 


Blood is bloodier. Fangs are sharper. Claws 
are crueler. You’ll love it. 

How did Panasonic do it? 

First of all, the extra prefocus lens. Only 
Quintrix has it. It concentrates the electron 
beam for our sharpest picture ever. 

And now Quintrix Ei" 

To our extra prefocus lens Quintrix B adds an 
in-line picture tube. With a slotted shadow mask. 
A phosphor strip screen. And a black matrix 
system. For improved brightness and contrast. 


Panasonic 

just slightly ahead of our time. 



